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didn't want to 





hitch a ride th the old 
man, but it was hot walking 
in the sun no telling 





how far it τω be to the 
next town. This was ly country 
hed come to, a flat, a corridor 
between twin ranges of low moun- 
tains. Danny had come a long way 
from Chicago, and he l had a long 
way to go. 














Until the universal out back 
at the foot of the last pa he'd been 
making pretty good tim 1 spite of 








the fuel pump, the ra and a few 
other ailments a 17-year-old jalopy 
can develop on the r: He'd meant 
to ditch it before crossing into 
Mexico, anyway. 
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kinny in a pair studies where he’d left off last. 
an old leather then an old man drove up in a dusty 
ed hair cut sedan and held.open the door. 


y wasn't Danny closed the book and sized up 


run- the source of this offer. The old man 










and yellow apple just 
i from a beginning to wi 
canvas zipper bag (Danny believed in were a blue that time had faded to 
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the shade of old denim. This was the 
first car to come along in almost an 
hour, and there was no reason, Danny 
decided, to` walk when he could ride. 
He shoved the book in his pocket and 
climbed into. the front seat. 

The worst part of a hitch was 
always the conversation. “Going far?” 
tne via man asked, just as Danny 
knew he would, and Danny shrugged. 
“A ways,” he Said. 

“Pretty hot walking.” 

Sure it was hot walking. It was 
hot in the sedan, too, with the sun 
pouring in through Danny’s window, 
and with a sickish odor in the car 
that made him a ‘little dizzy. He 
looked around to find a place for his 
zipper bag and that’s when he saw 
the little black satchel on the back 
seat. It had gold lettering on it: 
Chas. W. Gaynor, M.D. 

M.D. That was a good racket, a lot 
better than doctoring motors in some 
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“No,” Danny | “Pm just 
bumming aroan, Seeing the country.” 
Πόρος a fine eee ο 
Planning Pg ο sort when 
I was a lad. = going to see far- 
ange people. Some- 
t didn’t work out.” 
or two he seemed to 
passenger. Then he 

“eo og his wool-gathering. 
and strange people,” 


it what have we here? 










young man!” 
a grab for the book 





g for Danny Ross one of 
id traced him this far, 


I found it,” he lied quick- 
t looking it over. It doesn’t 
know another language.” 








esn't,” the doctor agreed. ` 


nes I wish that I knew another 
language. Some special language that 
would make it easy to say the things 
we don’t want to say. Did you ever 
think how strange it is that with all the 
tongues of men, all the arts, all the. 
modern inventions, it is still so very 
difficult for two people sitting in the 
same room to communicate with one 
another?” 

Danny gave the doctor a sidelong 
glance and then settled back against 
the seat cushion. So he was-off again. 
A nut, maybe. Danny closed his eyes. 
From now on the doctor could com- 
municate with himself. 

The vibration of the wheels leaving 

ae A slack put an end to Danny’s 

ap. A stack of ugly yellow buildings 
up at the crossing of an un- 

4 road. Danny caught a glimpse 
of the name on the canopy over the 
gas pumps as the doctor drove around 
to park in the shade of the buildings: 
Mountain View. 

“Sorry fo disturb your sleep,” the 
old man said, “but I always stop in 
here when I'm on the road. Some- 
times I'm needed and folks leave word. 
I'm a doctor.” 






This was no news to Danny. He 
reached for his canvas bag. 
ere’s no need for that,” the 


doctor said., “I'll be going on to 
E rton in a few minutes. If you 

o ride that far, just sit tight. 
Or er yet, come in with me and 
we'll have a cold drink.” 


was a little black dot on 
the y carried in his hip 


and oe still farther south, 


{followed the doctor inside. 


‘one of those all- 
ice station, garage, 


ca: ven a | ry counter on one 
side. On thi site wall was a 
counter with a of stools, all 


empty but one, where a plump young 
woman with greasy hair was opening 
a beer for her only customer. The 
customer was a man, small and wiry, 
who was wearing a soiled canvas hat 
and a wrinkled trench coat that looke: 
pretty silly in all this sunshine—until 
you noticed the already overpacked 
gladstone at his feet. Yes, Mountain 
View was also the depot for the. local 
bus line. 

“Evening Walter, Rice. And how 
are you today, Viola?” 

It was still a long way from eve- 
ning by Danny’s watch, but this was 
the doctor's way of greeting his 
friends. First the balding young man 
behind the grocery counter, then his 
lanky, sombrero -crowned customer, 
and finally the woman who had now 
finished pouring the beer and was 





wiping all counter space for the new- - 


comers. 

“How am I always?” Viola re- 
sponded. “Healthy as a horse. You 
know me.” n : 

Danny gazed longingly at his neigh- 
bor’s beer, but there was a sign on 
the wall prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cants to minors, and considering the 
way the old man kept babying him, a 
break didn’t seem likely. He asked 
for a soft drink. 

The big young woman got it for 
him, then said to the doctor: “We_ 
heard about Francy. Somebody said 


dictionary. My, you- 
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they got a call from Red Rock at the 
mortuary.” 

“Somebody said!” ` 

The subject didn’t sound humorous 
to Danny, but it seemed to amuse the 
tall man with the big hat. He came 
across the room. “I'll bet Viola’ had 
her ear glued to the party line all 
morning,’ he chuckled. “How about 
it, Charley?” 

“Do you think that’s all I have to 
do around here?” Viola wailed. “If 
you must know, it was that shiftless 
husband of mine who told me! Ask 
him where he heard it.” 

ως heard’ she never did regain con- 
sciousness,” the balding Walter re- 
marked. “I don’t suppose we'll ever 
know what happened.” 

“Like as not Francy never knew 
either, the way she was liquored up.” 

The tall man—that was Rice, Danny 
remembered—finished off that obser- 
vation with a high-pitched laugh. The 
doctor raised his head. It was the 
first sign that he was even listening 
to all the talk around him. 


“Liquored up?” he echoed. “Did you 
see Francy last night, Rice?” 

Rice hesitated. “I guess I did,” he 
admitted. “Sure, it was last night. I 
was having dinner with a cattle buyer 
at the Pioneer hotel, and Francy was 
hanging _around the bar. a$ usual. 
Charley. you know as well as I do 
that girl ain't been cold sober since 
she left high school. What happened 
last night was bound to happen one 
way or another. Women like Francy 
Allen don't die of old age!” 

“Maybe not!” Viola snapped. “I’m 
not an expert on women like Francy, 
but Τά still like to know what hap- 
pened on the road last night. You 
can’t just find a woman lying uncon- 
scious in her own blood and shrug 
it off. Maybe Francy was hit by a 
car, or maybe she smashed her own 
head that way, but you'll have to 
prove it to me! Something should 
be done about it!” S 

The doctor came to his feet. “Yes,” 
he said quietly, “something should be 
dene about it. .. . Any calls for me, 
Walter?” 

“Not a call,” Walter said. 

“Then there’s no reason for me to 
hang around here any longer,” the 
doctor concluded. “No, finish your 
drink, son,” he added as Danny started 
to rise. “I want to check the radi- 
ator anyway. Use a lot of water in 
weather like this.” 

Something in the doctor’s grave 
face told Danny he wasn’t wanted. 
The old man was troubled; he pre- 
ferred to be alone. But two steps 
toward the door he turned back. “By 
the way,” he remarked, “did you sell- 
that buyer any cattle?” 


The way Rice’s ears reddened was 
a dead give-away that he’d been caught 
off base. “Well, yes, I did,” he ad- 
mitted. “Of course, prices aren’t as 
good as I'd hoped—” 

“They never are,” the doctor mur- 
mured. 


CHAPTER II 


H, Im going to pay up, 
Charley. It’s been a long 
time, but I haven’t forgot- 
ten you. As à matter of 
fact, I was hoping you’d stop by. I 
might as well give it to you now as 
put it in the „bank. Never stays there 
long anyway.” 

Rice reached to a ‘hip pocket that 
yielded a wallet of astonishing thick- 
ness. He peeled off 20’s as if they 
were petals on a daisy. 

“Two hundred. There, 1 guess that 
It’s expensive to have a 
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squares. it. 
sick wife!” 
“Funerals are expensive,-too,” the 
doctor murmured. “And remember 
what I told you. Mrs. Rice needs 
plenty of rest and peace of mind.” 
‘Danny was not destitute, but money 
was something he’d never had enough 
of. He watched, fascinated, while the 
doctor-extracted a long leather wallet 
from the dinner pocket of his alpaca 
jacket. When a folded sheet of white 
paper slipped from the wallet and 
floated lazily to the floor, Danny was 
after it. But the man in the wrinkled 
raincoat moved faster than Danny. 
“You dropped something, doc,” he 
said, and the old man thanked him 
vaguely and put the paper away with 
the money. He was stuffing the wallet 
into the inner pocket again as he went 
out the door. 
Danny had his cue. He dawdled 
over his drink so the old man would 


have time to get hold of himself. No 


wonder he seemed se upset. if he'd 
just lost a patient like this lady called 
Francy. Danny’s mouth twisted into 
an offside grin. What a choice item 
for these hicks to buzz about! And 
nothing to it, most likely. Fie any- 
thing to brighten a dull lif 

Danny began thinking of what was 
ahead, what he’d do once he’d crossed 
the border into freedom. There was 
that friend of his who'd gone to Mexico 
City—he could look him up for a 
starter. After that, who could tell? 
Move on south maybe. - Central Am- 
erica—South America. Anywhere was 
all right with Danny, just so long as it 
wasn't back home, because home was 
a big trap they were getting set to 
spring on Danny Ross. 

“I sure hope that bus is on time!” 

That was the man in the raincoat 
busting in on Danny’s day dreams. 

“Tt usually is,” Viola said, ‘‘unless 
they have trouble'on the road. ΠῚ] 
be along any minute now.” 

“It can’t come too soon for me!” 

Hé started pacing back and forth to 
the door. Then he relaxed long 
enough to slip a coin into the juke 
box by the door, and let up a howl 
at the first wail of the fiddles, ‘“Hill- 
billies!” he stormed. “That’s all you 
have in this country, hillbillies and 
cowboys!” 

“You don’t have to play it,” Viola 
shrugged. 

“And I don’t have to listen! Dis- 
taste made a wrinkled monkey face 
under that soiled canvas hat, and the 
man came back to the counter and 
grabbed his suitcase. “Maybe I've got 
time to wash up,” he suggested. 
“Where’s the men’s room?” 

“Outside and around to your left. 
And don’t hurry back!” Viola called. 

It was peculiar how lonely Danny 


«began to feel when he was left at the 


counter all alone. The man in the 
raincoat might not be such a pleasant 
character, but he wasn’t nearly as 
strange as. these sun-browned people 
with the high cheekbones and the 
tired drawls. Did they all have to be 
so tall? Danny hadn’t filled out yet, 
but he'd never thought of himself as 
being puny until Πε sat there at the 
counter surrounded by the giant named 
Rice, and the balding Walter, and 
that buxom Amazon-with the oily hair. 
Even the old doctor was tall and spare, 
like a rugged pine tree that stands 
alone. 

Rice finished his business and went 
out. Now the place was silent and 
empty because Viola had gone back to 
the kitchen and Walter was in the 
stock room. The doctor had paid for 
the drinks and Danny left the cafe. 

Two Indian boys were squatting in 
the shade of the canopy outside, and 
up the road, the very road Danny had 
just travelled, came a bus. It was 
southbound and Danny decided to hop 
aboard. 

His zipper bag was on the back seat 
of the doctor’s sedan. It was just a 
short sprint away—he could still make 
it if he hurried. Rounding the corner 
of the building he ran headlong into 
the man with the raincoat,-bag in 
hand and running for the bus. 

“Tell επι to wait for me,” 
yelled, and kept on running. 

The sedan was where the doctor had 
parked it—at the rear of the cafe in 
the shade of an outbuilding. Its hood 
was propped up, and the old man’s 
jacket dangling from the spotlight in- 
dicated a man at work. Danny jerked 
Oper the back door and grabbed his 

ag. 

“I've decided to take the bus.” he 
called out. “Thanks for the ride.” 

There was no answer. “I'm taking 


Danny 


the bus,” Danny repeated, coming 
around to the front of the sedan, “and 
thanks—” 

He didn’t get any further. Gaynor 


was slumped over the radiator with 
the screw cap still clutched in one 
hand; but that wasn’t water dripping 
down on the cylinder head. It was 
blood. 

Something had hit the doctor from 
behind—something hard and deadly 
that crushed his skull. There was a 
rock on the ground with a red stain, 
and when Danny stooped te touch it, 
it was still sticky. He turned about 
quickly and sank to the ground as his 
kneas gave out. 

Back under the canopy there were 
sounds of living things and 8: throb- 
bing motor. A horn sounded, an en- 
gine roared, and the yellow bus kicked 
up a cloud of dust and gravel as it 
started away, but Danny was helpless 
to move or cry out. He knelt with 
his hands over his face, unmindful of 
the kiloga; The old man—the poor old 
man! 


Then he- staggered to his feet and _ 
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looked about wildly. The back door 
to the cafe was less than 20 feet away, 
but a sound in the opposite direction 
pulled him back. The sound of an- 
other motor; not the bus this time, was 
somewhere in the distance. He ran 
toward the crossroad and looked in 
both directions, but sound could be 
deceiving in this country and so could 
_ Sight. Was that really a cloud of dust 
curling against the far horizon, or was 
it a trick of the heat? Was it the 
wake of a fleeing automobile, or the 
work of the wind? There was no use 
examining the earth for tracks. The 
soil was hard and desert-dry, and the 
turnoff. from the side road to that 
cluster of yellow buildings was strewn 
with rocks and gravel. But Danny 
had heard a motor. His ear was tuned 
for such a sound. 

But now everything was quiet. As 
far as the é¥e could reach there was 
nothing moving. There was an old 
shed near the sedan, and Danny look- 
ed behind it. A car could have parked 
there without being seen, but there 
were too many tracks to tell the story. 
By this time Danny’s numbness and 
nausea had worn off, and there was 
nothing to do but go back to the cafe 
and tell the man and woman what had 
happened. He didn’t have a doubt but 
what the old man was dead, but some- 
body else would have to make sure. 

` Danny’s legs were still shaking. 

From the moment he turned the 
corner of the shed, Danny’s world 
went crazy. It started with a scream, 
a wild, terrified scream that should 
have warned him if his imagination 
hadn’t been limited for anything so 
fantastic. He took another step for- 
ward and the scream came again, but 
this time with words that stopped him 
in his tracks. © 

“There he is! Look 
at the blood!” 

It was the woman Viola who stood 
beside the old man’s body screaming 
out her terror, but she wasn’t looking 
at him. She was looking straight at 
Danny. 

“Walter, look out! 
too!” 

Had the woman gone mad? No won- 
der, in view of what she'd found, but 
what of her husband who came charg- 
ing out of the cafe’s back door with 
a shotgun in his hand? 

“Stop where you are!” he cried. 
see move or ΤΗ blow your head 
off!” = 

“Wait a minute—” Danny began. 

“Don’t move!” 

- Walter’s voice had turned soprano, 


Look at him! 


He'll kill you, 


» but there was nothing effeminate 


about that shotgun. “Go inside and 
call the sheriff,” he commanded his 
wife. “I’ve got him covered.” 

At that instant Danny's fear was 
born. It was too horrible, too int 
credible to be true, and yet there he 
stood with the old man’s blood smear- 
ed on his face and hands, and a wild- 
eyed captor pointing a gun at his 
chest. 

“You're crazy!” he cried.- “I didn’t 
kill the old man! He was like that 
when I found him!” με 

Danny might just as well have 
shouted at the sky. 

The party line to Cooperton had 
been humming all day. Every rumor, 
every bit of gossip about Francy 
Allen had gone racing over that wire. 
‘But the frantic call from Mountain 
View struck like a bolt of lightning. 
It struck Ada Keep first of all. 

“Virgil ain’t in just now,” she said 
into the mouthpiece, and then stood 
transfixed while the woman on the 
other end of the wire poured out 
ker grizzly tale. Dr. Gaynor? Old 
Charley Gaynor? Viola had to repeat 
the message. before Ada understood. 


“Virgil ain’t in,” she murmured 
w “TIl send ‘somebody to fetch 


Ada Keep placed the receiver back 
on the hook and stared dumbly at 
the silent instrument. Then the tears 
began to well up in her small brown 
eyes and followed the wrinkle lines 
down her unpainted cheeks. It didn't 
seem possible! 

The news moved. Like a tumble- 
weed before the wind it rolled across 
town, floating up from the street to 
Dr. Glenn’s new office over the Cat- 
tleman’s Bank; racing down to an old 
frame house’ where a pale young 
woman listened from the wide front 
porch and gripped the railing with 
trembling hands; and finding Trace 
Cooper at his usual habitat in the bar 
of the Pioneer hotel. Sheriff Virgil 
Keep stalked into his office to verify 
a rumor. 

“Did you have to blab the whole 
story?” he raged. “Can’t you take a 
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message without stirring up the whole 
town?” 

Ada wouldn't have thought of a de- 
fence even if her husband had time 
to listen. She’d been trying for 30 
years. 

But Virgil didn’t have time for any- 
thing now but making fast tracks. 
Moments later he and his young 
deputy were racing toward Mountain 
View, leaving a shocked and murmur- 
ing town behind them. Folks were 
going to take the old man’s death 
hard, especially since it came so close 
or the heels of that messy business 
last night. Two violent deaths in suc- 
cession could put a strain on anyone's 
nerves. 


CHAPTER ΙΙΙ 


ANNY was inside the cafe when 

the sheriff’s car pulled up at 

the door. He was sitting on 

one of the stools again with 
his hands spread out on the counter 
before him, and Walter’s shotgun 
pointed at his head. The sound of 
wheels on the’ gravel was welcome. 
There was no use trying to tell these 
people anything? Surely the police 
would listen to reason. 

Two. men came in. One was just 
an ordinary man with an ordinary 
man’s face, but the sight of the other 
made Danny’s throat go dry. It wasn’t 
just his size, although he was built 
like an all-star tackle; it was that 
terrible anger in his eyes. 

Virgil Keep looked at Danny, at 
Walter’s gun, and at the woman hud- 
dled against the ice chest. Then with- 
out any preliminaries he went to work. 

“Where’s the body?” he demanded. 

Walter nodded toward the door. 
“Around the left side—clear back to 
the shed. You'll see Charley’s car.” 

The two men went out together, 
the sheriff and the deputy. They 
were dressed alike—tan cotton twill 
pants and shirts and wide-brimmed 
hats; but nobody had to tell Danny 
which was which. The big man car- 
ried his authority like a battle flag. 
And he was much more than just a 
country sheriff; he was doom come to 
catch up with Danny Ross. The devil 
he’d been fleeing all his life until at 
Yast he couldn’t run any further. 

When the men came back the deputy 
looked sick, but nothing could alter 
the expression or color of Virgil Keep. 
He went straight to the phone, and 
Danny could hear him speaking the 
words with no more emotion than if 
he’d been ordering a snack from the 
corner drug store. 

“Hello, Tom? This is Virgil Keep. 
Did your ambulance get back from 
Red Rock yet? . . . Good. We need 
it out here at Walter Wade's place. 
Hurry up and keep your mouth shut.” 

The receiver went back on the 
hook, and Virgil returned to the cen- 
tre of the room. “Waste of time 
telling Tom to keep his mouth shut,” 
he muttered. “It’s all over town that 
Charley Gaynor’s been murdered. 
They’re even saying you people caught 
the killer in the act. How about that?” 

Walter said: “Well, not exactly. But 
he was the only one around—and he 
came in with the doctor.” 

“That’s what I thought. That wo- 
man never got anything straight in 
her life!” 

Virgil came and stood before Danny, 
and his eyes, dark and penetrating 
under heavy brows, were taking in- 
ventory of the bloody face and bloody 
hands. But they were doing more 
than that. They were measuring just 
how weak Danny Ross could be. They 
were following the line of his mouth, 
the lower lip bulging just a little, 
and the chin that wouldn't hold steady. 

“What have you got to say for 
yourself?” he demanded, and Danny 
could have foretold the question word 
for word. 

“I didn’t kill the old man,” Danny 
said. “I found him that way.” 

“Where'd you get all that blood?” 

“From him. From the rock, I guess. 
1 don’t remember. I was sick.” 

“Why didn’t you call for help?” 

“I couldn’t. I couldn’t make a sound.” 

“You could moye, couldn’t you?” 

“He could move, all right!” Walter 
sputtered. “He was trying to run 
away!” 

“I wasn’t running away. I thought 


I heard a car pulling away. I ran to 
seers 

“Where did you run?” 

“To the crossroads. I looked both 


ways. I think there was a dust cloud 
off that way.” 
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Danny waved one arm heedless of 
directions. 

“But you didn’t see the car?” the 
sheriff asked. 

“No, I didn’t see a car. So I came 
back and looked for tracks. That’s 
what I was doing behind the shed.” 

“Don’t you believe him!” Viola 
cried. “I saw him when he came 
around that shed, and I saw his face. 
It was the face of a killer!” 

“Honey, take it easy,” Walter be- 
gan, but he was wasting his breath. 
All this time the woman had been 
half hidden behind the. counter, but 
not for a moment had her sharp eyes 
left Danny’s face, and not for an in- 
stant had her mind stopped working. 
“Look at him?’ she cried. ` “Can’t yeu 
see what he is? A no-good bum, a 
tramp the doctor picked up on the 
road! A hitch-hiker!” 

“There’s no law against that,” the 
deputy said. 

“And no law against what happened 
to the doctor?—Or what happened to 
Francy Allen?” 

“What do you mean?” Virgil de- 
manded. 

“What do you think I mean?” the 
woman cried. “They died the same 
way, didn’t they? I knew it wasn’t an 
accident. How could it be an accident? 
Drunk or sober, how could Francy 
give herself a brain concusion if she 
was walking alone on the highway?” 

“Wait a minute!” Danny yelled. “I 
wasn’t even near here last night!” 

“That’s what you say!” 

The sheriff finally got Viola to shut 
up, and Walter told what he knew. 
His wife had discovered the body when 
she stepped outside the kitchen door 
to add a few bottles to the crate of 
empties on the porch. Her cries 
brought him running with his gun, 
and he saw the boy, this Danny Ross 
as he called himself. Sure he recog- 
nized him. Charley had brought him 
in for a cold drink not 15 minutes 
earlier. Charley was always picking up 
people on the road. 

“Was the boy running away?” Virgil 
asked. 

“No,” Walter admitted, “he wasn’t 
running anywhere. He was walking to- 
ward the cafe.” 

“That’s what I told you,” Danny 
said. “I didn’t kill the old man. 
Would I come back here if I had? He 
gave me a lift, that’s all. I had πο 
reason to kill him.” 

“No reason!” 

They could silence Viola for just so 
long. “What about that $200?” she 
cried. “Charley had $200. We both 
saw it, both Walter and me. He stood 
right where you're standing now and 
took the money off Jim Rice. Jim 
still owed for Ethel’s operation, and 
all the time this young hoodlum sat 
there watching. You should have seen 
his eyes!” 

Nobody could deny Viola now. She 
pulled out an object from under the 
counter, and Danny’s heart stood still. 
It was the old man’s threadbare coat, 
limp and empty. 

“We all saw Charley put the money 
in‘ this coat, but it’s not there now! 
Ask this young tramp what he did 
with Charley’s wallet?” 

It was then that doom came in and 
met Danny Ross. The sheriff could 
send his deputy out to search the old 
man’s body, but Danny didn’t need 
his report to know the wallet was 
gone. Now Danny even knew where 
and how it had gone, but these people 
wouldn’t believe him. They’d never 
believe him after the sheriff's big 
ham hands ripped into his pockets. 
He was just a down-and-out hitch- 
hiker without the price of a cold 
drink until the contents of his bill- 
fold was dumped out on the counter, 
The small bills and chicken feed didn’t 
count, The big stuff was enough — 
$200. 

“All right,” the sheriff said. “Let’s 
” 


go. 
Kao 

He’d got his ride to Cooperton 
after all, a fast, easy ride in a smooth- 
running sedan with an emblem painted 
on the door; but he hadn't noticed 
how the motor sang or how the shock 
absorbers took the dips. It was a short 
ride, 10 miles by the meter on the 
dashboard, and a couple of miles 
beyond Mountain View the sheriff 
slowed down a bit and seemed to be 
watching Danny’s face as they passed 
an angling side road that forked in 
out of a pass through the hills. Danny 
trembled without knowing why. But 
in Cooperton he knew why. 

Cooperton was a little town of about 
1,000 people. Danny could feel the 
tension in the streets as soon as they 


pulled up to the sheriff's office. 

The streets weren’t exactly crowded, 
but they were busy. People whispered 
as the sedan drove by. And then down 
the highway behind them came the 
racing ambulance with its silly siren 
clearing the way for an old man who 
wasn’t in a hurry any more. 

“Get inside,” the sheriff said, and 
Danny didn’t need a second invita- 
ion. 

The sheriff's office was the front 
room of a long, flat-roofed building 
that served the disciplinary needs of 
the community. Behind the office a 
short hall led to a few cells for the 
overnight guests (seldom used unless 
the boys got too free with their bot- 
tles), and the rest of the building was 
given over to the simple living quart- 
ers of the sheriff and his wife. 


A scrawny little woman in a long- 


apron appeared in the doorway with 
a bread knife in her hand. Maybe the 
knife was an accident, but Danny 
couldn’t help feeling the woman was 
disappointed when she looked at him. 
She murmured: “Why, he’s just a 
boy!” 

They were the first words Danny 
heard from Ada Keep, and they were 
sad and regretful like her eyes. 

Virgil shoved a straight-backed chair 
at Danny and muttered, “Sit down.” 
Then he went back to lock the front 
door against the group of curious 
spectators clustered about the en- 
trance. “Go on home and eat your 
suppers,” he said. “There’s nothing 
you can do here.” 

Then that giant in the suntan twills 
had shoved the wide-brimmed hat on 
the back of his head, and was telephon- 
ing a man named Jim Rice. 

“You did? Two hundred. Yes, that’s 
what Walter said. All right,” Virgil 
finished. “That’s what I wanted to 
know. You'd better get down her® 


right away, and see if you can identify f 


that money.” 


“How can he identify my money?” 
Danny screamed. “It’s my money!” 


/ 
CHAPTER IV 


sat down behind his desk. He 

pulled Danny’s billfold out of 

his pocket and dumped the con- 
tents on the table top. It came to 
about $207. There were a few other 
things, too. A driver’s license, a couple 
of snapshots of cute, empty-faced 
girls, a social security card. 

“I worked for that money,” Danny 
said. “I worked in a garage—after 
school, Saturdays, Sundays. When 
school was out I worked all day.” 

“And saved your pay,” Virgil added. 
He'd heard all this before. 

“I saved what I could.” 

“You didn't spend it on these pretty 
girls?” 

“What girls? They don’t mean any- 


Via: hung up the phone and 


“Vernon Halsey works in Clay- 
more’s garage,” Ada said. “I don't 
reckon he’s any older than this boy.” 

“Why aren’t you getting supper?” 
the sheriff demanded, and she began 
backing toward the hallway. 

“I just wanted to know about the 
doctor —” 

“You know about the doctor! 
Thanks to you the whole town knows 
about the doctor, and if they come 
down here and take this prisoner away 
from me you can be thanked for 
that, too!” 

Danny was a stranger in the midst 
of a hostile people. The whole world 
had suddenly gone crazy. Then some- 
body began to rattle the doorknob 
and kick against the door.- Danny’s 
face turned as pale as skim milk. 

“Hey, Virgil, what’s the idea?” 

It was the deputy. They'd left him 
back at Mountain View to ride in 
with the body in the ambulance, and 
now Virgil had to unlock the door and 
let him in. Another man was with 
him, a man not as young as the de- 
puty and not so old as the sheriff. 

“Dr. Glenn was at the mortuary 
when we drove in,” the deputy ex- 
plained. “He examined the wound—” 

“Not examined,” the doctor cor- 
rected. “Just a quick look. ΤΟΊ] take 
time for an autopsy.” 

Virgil asked, “What about the 
rock?” 

The deputy had the rock in his 
hand. It was wrapped up in news- 
paper, but there were stains coming 
through. He put it on the sheriff's 
desk. 


“Apparently that was the weapon.” 
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Dr. Glenn said. “Well know 
after a fuller examination.” 

“And what about him?” : 

The quick ‘nod was toward Danny. 
He pried his eyes away from the rock 
and looked up at the doctor. A flat- 
faced man, he was. Nothing seemed 
to stand out about him, not his nose 
or his mouth, and his eyes were some- 
what hidden behind a pair of unobtru- 
sive glasses. Danny didn’t even notice 
until they reflected the light. But 
there was nothing -wrong with his 
η His voice was really sure of 
itself. 

“He could have done it, if that’s 
what you. . . . What’s that on his 
hands?” 

The woman out at Mountain View 
had done a lot of hollering about what 
was on Danny’s hands, but he hadn’t 
really noticed. 

“It’s the old man’s blood,” Virgil 
eae and Danny almost fell off the 
chair. © " 
“He was dead when I found him!” he 
yelled. “I told you a dozen times!” 
But the men went right on talking, 
just as if he hadn’t been there. — 

“I heard there was some | 
passed,” the doctor said. aoe 

“There was,” Virgil admitted. 1 
waiting now for Tom Rice to 1 
and make a statement.” ane 

“Well,” the doctor said, “I 
think I'll wait around. any more, I 
hate leaving Miss Gaynor alone. 
προς her grandfather’s death pretty 

“Everybody is,” the deputy said. 

“Just. about everybody.” The doc- 
tor hesitated, one hand on the door- 
knob, and then he came back to the 
sheriff's desk. “Look, Virgil,” he 
said, “isn’t there anything you can do 
about Trace Cooper? I picked up 
Joyce —Miss Gaynor—the minute I 
heard the news, and we went to the 
mortuary to await the ambulance. 
επ came = guile we were there. 

‘ou’d think he'd have some decency 
at a time like this!” 





“I'm not Trace’s keeper,” Virgil 
growled. 
“Well, he needs one! Ne'å been 


drinking again, of course, and I had 
to practically drive him off. Then he 
insisted that he wasn’t there to see 
Joyce, that he'd come to see Francy 


“Maybe he had. They were pretty 
friendly.” 

“Is that anything to flaunt in 
Joyces face?” Doctor Glenn demand- 
εί 


“I really don’t know, Lowell. This 
is a sheriff's office, not a court of 
human relations. Does Miss Gaynor 
want to file a complaint against 
Trace?” 

“Why, no, I don’t think so.” 
maa it doesn’t concern me, does 

Danny kind of hated to see the 
doctor leave. As long as he was there 
the conversation didn’t turn back to 
Danny Ross. As long as just any- 
body was there he wasn’t left alone 
with this frightening man—the sheriff. 
All the time he sat there, crowded on 
the edge of that hard oak chair, he 
kept telling himself this was no time 
to go chicken; but every now and 
then Virgil Keep would look at him 
for just a second and Danny’s argu- 
ment was lost. 

The doctor left, and there was more 
phoning, and then more deputies and 
more questions. Always more ques- 
tions, and always the same ones. 
What’s your name? Danny Ross. 
Where are you from? Back east. 
Where are you going? No place. Just 
seeing the country. Where’d you get 
the money? I worked for it in a ga- 
rage. Where? Back east. Where back 
east? It was a trap and Danny wasn’t 
walking into a trap. 

“Different places,” he said. “I move 
around a lot.” 

“You have a home, don’t you? 
heres yom ας, live?” 

“I don’t have a home!” he yelled. 
“I don’t have a family!” ὦ 

After a while he looked up and saw 
the tall man, Tom Rice, standing be- 
side the sheriff's desk. He couldn't 
remember seeing or hearing him come 
in, but there he was. ΄ 

“Well, it. looks like the money I 
gave Doc Gaynor,” he said hesitantly. 
“I didn’t take any serial numbers or 
anything.” 

“Same denomination?” 

“I don’t remember. I just peeled 
off some bills. Mostly 205, I guess.” 

It was mostly 20’s on the table. 
Twenties are good to carry when you’re 
traveling. Not so bulky and not too 
hard to cash. 
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“Do you remember seeing this boy 
with the doctor?” Virgil asked. 

“Sure, he came in with Charley. 
The old man bought him a soft drink. 
You know how Charley was about 
picking up riders on the road.” ~ 

By this time even Danny knew how 
he was. He was old Charley Gaynor, 
the country doctor who loved every- 
body and was loved by everybody. 
Who would kill a man like that ex- 
cept a stranger? Who but a worthless 
bum mooching free rides and ready to 
kill any man for a few 

“Ἱ can’t positively identify this 
money,” Rice “but I did pay 
the doctor the I owed him. If 
it isn’t on him now, I don't know 
where else it could have gone.” 

Danny came to his feet in a hurry. 
“The man in the raincoat!” he yelled. 
“He’s the one that took the money! 
The man in the raincoat!” 

“What man?” Rice frowned. “What 
raincoat?” 

“At the cafe. Sitting next to me at 
the counter. There was another guy 
in there.” 


How could Rice forget? The little 
guy with the soiled hat and the suit- 
case. The little guy waiting for the 


PA: don't know,” Rice said. “Maybe 
there was someone else at the counter. 
1 didn’t pay any attention until Char- 
Jey came in, and when he left I went 
back to my marketing. A raincoat, 
3 say?” The sun-dried skin began 
to stretch around Rice’s wide mouth, 
“and then that sharp laugh came once 
more. “Fine time to be wearing a 
raincoat,” he said. “It ain’t rained 
around here for three months.” 

* κ κ 


Darkness fell. The last deputy fin- 
ally went home and Danny was left 
alone with the man he feared. In an 
old frame house Joyce Gaynor waited 
for a sedative to be administered by 
an attentive young doctor. And over 
at the bar of the Pioneer hotel, a 
ridiculous relic of past glory, Trace 
Cooper was holding a wake. 

Trace was a young man with an 
oldish face, or maybe an old man 
with a youngish face—he’d forgotten 
which. He had red hair, red as the 
copper that didn’t come out of the 
Cooper mines any more, and blue 
eyes and a straight nose. All of the 
Coopers for many generations had red 
hair, blue eyes and straight noses, and 
the Coopers went right back to the 
Revolutionary War. 

“A funeral,” he repeated gravely to 
the man behind the bar. “We have 
to have a funeral for Francy. Will 
you come to Francy’s funeral, Murph?” 

Murph’s head was shinier than the 
top surface of the bar, and it nodded 
like a lantern in the semi-darkness. 
“Sure I will, Mr. Cooper. But maybe 
you should get some rest now.” 

“No rest, Murph. No rest for the 
wicked.” 

What Murph lacked in scalp adorn- 
ment he made up in eyebrows, thick 
and curly like little black wires, and 
now they were all meshed together 
with worry. Mr. Cooper was worse 
than usual tonight — much worse. It 
was this terrible business with Francy 
and now the old man, enough to upset 
the whole town. But the whole town 
wasn’t at the Pioneer Barony. Trace 
Cooper. 

Then Murph caught sight of a shadow 
coming forward out of the darkness, 
and he relaxed a bit. Ordinarily he 
couldn't have let Arthur come into 
the bar—not that Murph had any- 
thing μον Arthur, but some folks 
might, and you had to keep up ap- 

pearances—even if the Pioneer wasn’t 
al it had once been. But Arthur was 
the only one in town who could man- 
age Mr. Cooper when he got like this. 

“Here's Arthur come to take you 
home,” Murph said. 

“Home?” Trace pulled his face out 
of his latest drink and peered at 
Murph with glassy eyes. “Hows he 
going to do that, I wonder. I don’t 
have a home.” é 

“Sure you do, Mr. Cooper.” 

“Step calling me Mr. Cooper!” 

re was nothing puny about the 
fist slammed down on the bar 
top; nothing puny about Trace at all. 
“I told you a dozen times—” 

“Sure, Trace. Sure,” Murph said. 

By this time Arthur stood at Trace’s 
shoulder Jike a big slice of darkness 
in a white suit. 

“Come on, Trace, time to hit the 
sack,” he said. 

Trace turned about slowly. “Francy’s 
dead, Arthur.” 

“I knew. Let's go home now.” 

“Old Char Gaynor'’s dead, too.” 

“That’s right, old Charley Gaynor’s 
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dead. Come σπ--" 

“Get your hands off me,” he said, 
and ealled the Negro a nasty name. 

Arthur had taken held of Trace’s 
arm, the one hanging limply at his 
side, but suddenly it wasn’t limp any 
more, It lashed out and landed a 
blow, and although Arthur was a big 
man, he wasn't prepared for that. He 
fell backwards, taking a couple of bar 
stools with him, and for a- moment 
he just sat there on the floor and 
stared up at Trace. Then he got up 
and walked out of the bar. 

“You shouldn’t have said that, Mr. 
Cooper,” Murph said. “You shouldn't 
have yelled at Arthur that way.” 


CHAPTER V 


ITH Arthur gone it was going 

to be a rough night, and 

Murph was really worried. 

It wasn’t as if Trace Cooper 
was a bum to be thrown out on his 
ear. Trace was a Cooper and this 
was Cooperton. Maybe it wasn’t much 
of a town, and maybe Trace wasn't 
much of a Cooper, but you had to 
keep up appearances. Besides, Murph 
liked Trace. Crazy as he was and 
always had been, he couldn't help 
liking him—except for the times he 
hated him. Such as now, for instance, 
when he wanted to close up and call 
it a day. There was no trade tonight 
with the town at the edge of its 
nerves. 

But just as he was thinking this, 
another customer came into the bar; 
and the sight of this particular cus- 
tomer made Murph’s mouth drop wide 
open. At first he thought he was 
seeing things, but not another man in 
these parts could approach a bar like 
an ambassador entering an official 
reception, and not another man wore 
English-made suits with a folded 
handkerchief nosing up from the 
breast pocket. 

“Yes, sir?’ Murph said, squaring his 
shoulders, “what'll you have, Mr. 
Laurent?” 

That brought Trace away from his 
drink. He turned around with his 
back against the bar and attempted a 
bow that, fortunately, didn’t end in 
disaster, “Senator Laurent!” he said. 

“Thank you,” Laurent murmured. 
‘Tm not a senator, but I appreciate 
the honor.” 

“You wouldn't if you knew what I 
think of senators! But you look the 
way a senator should look. Doesn't 
he look like a senater, Murph?” 

Murph was a little flustered. In 
the five years Alexander Laurent had 
been living in these parts this was 
the seeond time he'd set foot in the 
Pioneer hotel. The first time was 
the day he'd come to see Trace about 
the sale of the old Cooper ranch. 
And who was this Laurent? Not be- 
ing up en such matters, Murph wasn’t 
sure—but it was something important, 
famous even. A lawyer. that was it. 
A famous trial lawyer, but now he 
was retired and standing before 
Murph’s bar instead of a bar of jus- 
tice. Murph began to chuckle at his 
own joke, which couldn’t be appreci- 
ated since he’d kept it to himself. 
Το cover his embarrassment, he re- 
peated the standard greeting to alf 
new faces before him. 

“What'll you have?” 

Laurent considered the matter with 
grave eyes. He looked about him, 
picked out a booth at the far side 
of the room and said: “Whatever Mr. 
Cooper is having — and in- a booth, 
please. Will you join me, Mr. Cooper?” 

“Sorry,” Trace said. “I’m busy. I’m 
arranging a funeral.” 

“Isn't this a peculiar place for do- 
ing that?” 

“That’s what I've been telling him,” 
Murph broke in, but Trace silenced 
him with one defiant glance. “Not at 
all!” he insisted. “I Spoke to the 
Rev. Mr. Whitlow this afternoon, but 
he didn’t seem very happy about put- 
ting in a word for a sinner. I don’t 
think he could, anyway.” Trace fin- 
ished the rest of his drink and smiled 
crookedly at the empty glass. “But 
you didn’t knew Francy,” he reflected. 
“Only the worst people knew Francy. 
She was a cute kid, wasn’t she, 
Murph?” 

“She wasn’t exactly a kid any 
more,” Murph said. 

“Nor am I,” Laurent observed rue- 
fully. “At my age a bar stool can 
become extremely uncomfortable.” 

By the simple means of snatching 
Trace’s bottle from under his nose, 


Laurent achieved the impossible—he 
took Trace away from the bar. Of 
course he took him only as far as a 
booth across the floor, but even that 
was progress. Murph followed with a 
pair of glasses, and then returned to 
the business of preparing to close up. 
Maybe the great Alexander Laurent 
could do something with Trace. 

The first thing Laurent did was to 
remove his expensive straw hat and 
place it on the seat beside him. The 
light from an ornate wall bracket, 
leng since converted to electricity, 
danced over the deep waves of his 
silver hair, and his steady gray eyes 
studied Trace Cooper’s face for sev- 
eral moments before he spoke. 

“I understand that you are an attor- 
ney, Mr. Cooper,” he said at last. 

“Who told you that?” Trace coun- 
tered. 

“One of the few friends I, had— 
Dr. Gaynor.” 

The name had a sobering effect. 
The drink Trace had poured himself 
just sat there for a while. “I knew 
the old man went out to the ranch 
now and then,” he said, “but I didn’t 
know you had such dull conversations.” 

“Oh, they weren't dull, Mr. Cooper. 
The doctor told me a great deal about 
this town and its inhabitants. I was 
particularly interested in the Coopers, 
of course.” 

“Why, is the house haunted?” 

“The heuse is charming.” 

“And comfortable, Mr. Laurent? 
Roomy, spacious—” 

“All of those things. Your fore- 
bears built weil.” 

“But on the sand,” Trace muttered. 
“What's this talk all about, anyway? 
Surely you don’t need a lawyer!” 

The remark was supposed to be 
funny, but Laurent didn’t copy 


Trace’s twisted smile. Instead he 
grew even more grave. “Someone 
needs a-lawyer,” he said. “You must 


know what happened at Mountain 
View today. Old Dr. was 
murdered and robbed of a sum of 
money he had just received on the 
premises. The sheriff is holding a 
young hitchhiker me doctor picked 
up on the road.” 

Laurent spoke quilet but the 
magic of a voice that had held 


juries spellbound was not lest. Trace 
had to listen. 
“Virgil Keep is no fool. He's hold- 


ing the boy incommunicado until his 
case is straight, but you ean't keep 
secrets in this town. Already there 
are troubling rumors. If this Danny 
Ross is guilty of murder he deserves 
a fair trial; but if he is innocent—” 
Laurent paused to give his argument 
the needed force. “If he is innocent, 
Mr. Cooper, then the murderer of my 
friend goes free!” 

“Make your point,” Trace said. 

Laurent smiled faintly. “To ascer- 
tain the facts in a murder case re- 
quires a great deal of investigation. 
There are reasons, personal reasons, 
why I can't do’the job myself. That’s 
why I've come to you.” 

“To me!” Trace had tried hard to 
take this conversation seriously, but 
now he threw back his head and 
laughed. “The great Alexander Laur- 
ent,” he cried, “comes to me!” 

“The old, weary Alexander Laur- 
ent,” answered the man across the 
table, “asks you to help him—and 
Danny Ross.” 

x κκ 


Danny was crying. The one thing 
he'd promised himself he wouldn't 
do, no matter what, and the first 
blow had set him bawling like a baby. 
“Get up!” Virgil said, and Danny 
couldn't do anything else with that 
big hand on his collar. He knew 
what he was supposed to say, but the 
words wouldn't come. They wouldn’t 
have done any good, anyway, because 
al! that anger in the big man’s eyes 
hadn't been put there by a skinny 
kid in levis. Now Danny was on his 
feet again. propped up against the 
wall of the cell and tensed for the 
next blow. 

“Virgil! Virgil. what are you doing?” 

Danny wished the woman would stay 
out of it—she only made the sheriff 
angrier; but Ada was at the cell door. 

“Get back where you belong!” Virgil 
roared. 

“He’s only a boy, Virgil—” 

“A boy? He’s old enough, Ada, even 


-for you. He wears pants—” 


The second blow was more vicious 
than the first. Danny crumpled like 
an empty sack and slid halfway down 
the wall befere that heavy hand 
grabbed his collar again. For a min- 
ute he thought his head was splitting, 
on account of the ringing, and then 
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the ringing became the phone en the 
sheriff's desk in the next room. 

Through a corridor of pain and 
distance Danny heard the woman's 
trembling voice. 

“Yes, this is the sheriff's office. 
em Virgil’s here. The Pioneer hotel? 

ae Murphy,’ ΓΗ tell him to 
ec x a 

Ada, back at the bars again, talked 
rapidly, mentioning a name he'd heard 
before. Trace Cooper. Trace Cooper 
was drunk and tearing up somebody's 
bar. The sheriff let go Danny's collar. 

κ... 

There’s never been a night yet that 
didn’t end eventually. Danny’s ended 
with a metallic crash, a heavy thud, 
and a man’s brief curse. At first 
Danny thought it was just a continu- 
ation of the bad dreams he'd been 
having, but then he opened his eyes 
and blinked at the early morning sun- 
light streaming over the high window 
sill. Just the sunlight, way out there 
in the open beyond the bars. but it 
was a wonderful thing te know the 
night was over at last. While he was 
trying to remember where he was, 
and why the dreams had been so 
frightening, reality moved in and be- 
gan to take over where the dreams 
left off. 

* κκ 

Danny was locked in a small cell, 
separated from a similar cell by a 
partition of bars. In the morning in 
this adjoining céll a man with red 
hair was sitting on the floor trying 
to pry one foot out of a tin bucket. 

“Worst hotel -in town,” the man 
muttered. “Sometimes I wonder why 
I keep coming back.” 

Now Danny began to remember 
about the man in the next cell. Quite 
a serapper he was. The big sheriff 
had had his hands full putting this 
lad away. In the effort he seemed te 
forget all about Danny Ross and the 
confession he was supposed to make. 

“At least when I fell out of bed I 
landed on the bucket,” Trace Cooper 
said. “You must have landed on your 
face.” 

Danny caught on to what the man 
was talking about when he tried to 
open his mouth. There was a cut on 
his lower lip that gave his mouth 
that rusty iron taste, and his jaw 
was swollen until it seemed out of 
line. But Danny had enough trouble 
without asking for more. He leaned 
back on the cot again and. closed 
his eyes. 


“Anti-social,” Trace muttered. “It's 
not bad enough that he kills old man 
Gaynor, he has to be unfriendly be- 
sides.” 

“I didn’t kill the old man!” Danny 
yelled. “I didn’t kill anybody!” - 

Danny’s head almost flew eff when 
he jumped up from the cot so fast. 
He stumbled and grabbed hold of the 
bars for support. His legs were like 
old rubber bands. 

“Take it easy,” Trace said. “I don't 
care if you did kill him. He lived 
long enough—maybe too long.” 

“That’s a crazy thing to say!” 

There was no way to figure this 
character. He had kicked away the 
bucket but was still sitting on the 
floor, relaxed as if he owned the place. 

Aside from an overnight growth of 
rusty beard and the slept-in condi- 
tion of his suit, he seemed no worse 
for the load he'd carried in with him. 
He hauled α pack of cigarettes and a 
folder of matches from one wrinkled 
jacket pocket and lit up. Then he 
tucked the matches inside fhe pack 
and tossed them to Danny. 

“Thanks,” Danny said. “The sheriff 
took mine last night.” 

“When he took the money,” Trace 
suggested. 

“Ws my money! 
dough!” 

“How much did the old man have, 
anyway?” 

“Two hundred.” Danny said. 

“Then you did take it.”' 

“I did not. I saved six months to 
get that bankroll. It was that guy in 
the raincoat—” 

But Danny didn’t get a chance to 
go into that story again just then: 
somebody was approaching down the 
hall, and maybe it was just as well 
not to be caught talking to the other 
prisoner. It didn’t take much to irri- 
tate the sheriff. But it wasn’t Virgil 
Keep who came to the door of Trace 
Cooper's cell. It was Ada, her faded 
hair in curlers. She was bearing a 
tray of food that smelled strongly of 
hot coffee. 


“I thought I heard you awake in 
here,” she said. “How are you feel- 
ing this morning, Mr. Cooper?” 


I worked for that 
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CHAPTER VI 


HE man on the floor struggled 
to his feet and executed a mock 
bow. “All things considered, 
not too bad,” he answered. 

“I wondered, after last night.” 

“Was it worse than usual last 
night?” 

“Much worse, Mr. Cooper. But then 
1 guess you were feeling bad about 
Francy and poor Dr. Gaynor.” 

A shadow crossed Trace’s face, dark 
but swift. Then he brightened. “Here, 
let me take the tray. Ada. Don’t tell 
me ifs oatmeal again!” 

“Tm afraid so. The county—” 

“I know, I know. The county allows 
only 50 cents a day for feeding pris- 
oners. Here, give mine to my friend 
in the other cell. He looks as though 
he needs something strengthening.” 

Suddenly Danny was starving hun- 
gry. The tray held oatmeal and coffee 
and a couple of pieces of wilted toast, 
but it might have been top sirloin 
from the way Danny dug in. 

The sheriff came and Ada retreated. 

“Why can't you leave that poison 
alone?” he asked Cooper. “What’s 
going to become of you, Trace? 
You're not a rich man any more.” 

“I don’t need you to tell me that, 
Virgil.” 

“Then straighten up and stop act- 
ing like a kid! For a while after you 
came home. I actually thought the 
army had made a man of you.” 

“The army!” ‘Trace grinned and 
threw Danny a wink. “What’s so won- 
derful about the army? It’s just a lot 
of civilians wearing the same kind of 
pants.” =. 

Maybe it wasn’t the funniest crack 
in the world but Danny laughed, high- 
pitched and nervous like the way he 
τ every time the sheriff looked at 

im. 

“Well, look who's feeling so chip- 
per!” the sheriff said. and Danny 
wilted, 

“He doesn’t look chipper to me,” 
Trace remarked. “Funny thing, Virgil, 
but I never knew before that cells 
have doorknobs.” = 

“You keep out of this!” 

“Why? I'm a taxpayer.” 

“So was old Charley Gaynor, but 
he’s not any more.” 

“I told you last night, I told you a 
hundred times,” Danny protested. “I 
never. killed the old man! I never 
even touched his wallet!” 

All this time Trace had been par- 
ticipating in the conversation with a 
sort of sleepy-eyed indifference, but 
now he became interested. A wallet? 
What wallet? What did Virgil have 
on the kid, anyway? 
astonished at the thought of anybody 
in Cooperton not knowing all about 
Danny Ross to be exclusive. He 
spelled out the whole story, right 
from the moment Danny had walked 
into Walter Wade’s cafe with the 
doctor until he'd been discovered 
standing beside the bloody corpse, 
bioodstained hands and a pocket full 
of money. 

“But what about the wallet?” Trace 
insisted. “If the kid took it, shouldn’t 
it be on him?” 

Virgil snorted. “Of course not! Why 
would he keep incriminating evi- 
dence like that? He had plenty of 
time to throw the wallet away before 
Viola and Walter found him.” 

“Then it’s still out there some- 
where. Why don’t we look for it?” 

“We?” Virgil echoed. 

“Sure,” Trace said. “You and Danny 
and me. You, because you need that 
wallet. for evidence; Danny, because 
‘he knows where he threw it, and me 
because Murph will never prefer 
charges for what I did to his bar.” 

Trace Cooper seemed to get every- 
thing he wanted. “Call Arthur and 
have him pick me up in the jeep,” he 
said, and the sheriff went to comply. 

It was still eariy when they drove 
tc Mountain View. Danny wasn’t alone 
with the sheriff on this ride. Two 
deputies were included in the expedi- 
tion, and right behind the sheriff's 
sedan rolled a bright red jeep driven 
by a big black man in an army-issue 
windbreaker with Trace Cooper loung- 
ing on the seat beside him. 


“Why the escort?” the younger 
deputy asked. “What’s Trace got on 
his mind?” 


The sheriff shrugged. “What mind?” 
he challenged. 

It was a beautiful morning, still 
cool enough for Danny's leather jacket 
although the sun was getting warmer 
with every degree it mounted. Over 


Virgil was too 
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the mountains linking both sides of 
the road, a veil of mist stretched 
thinner and thinner until it pulled 
apart and began to disappear before 
his eyes, and there were bird songs 
and pungent mustard smells that made 
the earth seem good again, and made 
death a faraway thing. 

Even that cluster of faded yellow 
buildings at the crossroads looked 
pleasant in the sunlight until the 
sight of a tired old sedan brought 
back a bloody memory. Virgil pulled 
off the road now and parked along- 
side the deserted vehicle. The hood 
was down now and no visible rem- 
nant of violence remained. 

“Well, here we are,” Trace said. 
“Now let's re-enact the crime.” 

“If you don’t mind,” Virgil mut- 
tered; “I’m in charge here.” 

“Of course you are, but isn’t that 
how it’s done? ‘Just where was the 
doctor when you found him?” 

Danny shivered, but he had to go 
over the whole thing again, pacing 
out his movements, pointing out where 
the old man hung over the radiator, 
where the bloody rock had lain, where 
he was when he heard the car driv- 
ing away. 

By this time Walter > Wade had 
joined the party. 

“Maybe it was Jim Rice leaving,” 
he suggested. 

“What kind of car does he drive?” 
Danny asked. 

“Do you mean you can tell what 
kind of car you heard?” 

“No, but I could tell what kind I 
didn’t hear. This was a smooth- 
running job with a fast pick-up. It 


had to be to leave without being 
noticed, bus or no bus.” 
“Providing there was a car,” Virgil 


muttered. 

“Jim has a new—well, almost new, 
pick-up,” Walter said, “but I think 
he pulled out before the bus did. 
Leastways, he left before you did.” 

“Sure, and so did the guy in the 
raincoat. You remember the guy in 
the raincoat, don’t you?” 

“You mean the passenger for the 
bus?” Walter asked. “I guess that 
was a raincoat he was wearing.” 

“There, you see? I told you!” 

But the man in the raincoat was a 
iong way off by this time. But it 
seemed good to Danny to prove any 
part of his story. 

And then Trace Cooper came amb- 
ling up from where he'd been exam- 
ining the gravel drive behind the shed. 
“What's this about a man in a rain- 
coat?” he asked. “Seems I heard him 
mentioned earlier this morning.” 

So Danny went through the story 
again: the man in the raincoat sit- 
ting next to him at the counter, 
watching the doctor take that money 
from, Jim Rice, and going out a few 
minu after the old man left. “He 
asked for the men’s room,” Danny 
recalled, and all eyes turned back 
teward the long, yellow building. Two- 
thirds of the way back from the front 
corner was a door lettered “Men”— 
rot 30 feet away from the doctor's 
old sedan. 

“How long was he gone?” ‘Trace 
asked. 

“I don’t know exactly,” Danny ad- 
mitted. “He put a coin in the juke 
box and then said he didn’t like the 
musie. The record finished playing 
and I sat there a few minutes longer, 
maybe five. Rice went out, like Wal- 
ter said, and then I went out. The 
bus was pullin? out then.” 

“Did the man in the raincoat get 
on the bus?” 

“He must have. He was running 
for it when I started around to the 
doctor’s car. But I told all this to 
the sheriff last night!” 

Telling the story to Trace Cooper 
was a lot different from telling it to 
the sheriff. Trace listened. He lis- 
tened with his ears and with his eyes. 

“Don’t νοι think you'd better check 
on this man, Virgil?” he said. 

“I came out here to look for a 
wallet,” Virgil said. E 

“Let your deputies look for it. Who 
was this fellow, Walter?” » 

“Search me,” Walter shrugged. 
“Somebody from the mine crew, I 
suppose. I never saw him before.” 

“Where was he going?’ 

“You'll have to ask Viola. She 
talked to him, not me.” 

Trace clapped Danny on the shoul- 
der. “Come on, kid,” he said, “let’s 
see what kind of coffee they serve 
in this cafe.” 

Danny didn’t know why Trace 
Cooper was on his side, but some- 
thing happened inside the Mountain 
View cafe that gave him a sort of 
left-handed clue. It was after he'd 


Danny 


shown Trace and the sheriff where 
he had sat at the counter, and where 
the man in the raincoat sat. It was 
after Viola’s surly answers that didn’t 
tell a thing about the stranger except 
that he’d come down from the mine. 
During coffee and doughnuts, while 
the sheriff was making a phone call, 
a car drove up to the pumps outside 
and two people came in. One was 
the young doctor who had visited the 
sheriff's office last night. The other 
was a girl. 

One look at the girl and Trace 
stopped eating; one look at Trace 
and the girl turned pale. She was a 
pretty om old, of course—25 maybe; 
but with a- apes figure and a nice, 
full mouth. sun-bleached hair 
was cut short. = eyes had trouble 
in them. Danny underst: when he 
realized who she was. Her’ name was 
Joyce Gaynor, and her grandfather 
had been murdered. 

“Oh—” she said at the sight of 
Trace. He came to his feet, but be- 
fore he could speak, Dr. Glenn came 
between them. 

“Are you following Miss Gaynor?” 
Glenn demanded. 

It was a pretty silly question, seeing 
that Trace had come in first—a small 
matter he was quick to point out. 

“And it never occurred to you that 
Miss Gaynor would be out to pick up 


\hef grandfather's car!” 


“Frankly, no,” Trace admitted, “but 
it does occur to me that she’s not go- 
ing to get it without the sheriff's 
permission.” 

The sheriff returned and said: “I 
got the guy’s name— Steve Malone. 
He quit Raney yesterday. Quit or was 
fired. Raney’s out with the read crew 
and I talked with some punk who 
didn’t know much except that Malone 
pulled out yesterday. He was the 
only one who left camp.” 

“For where?” 

Virgil shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

“Who is Malone?” Dr. Glenn asked. 

“The man in the raincoat,” Virgil 
answered. 

“It can’t be over 20 miles to Raney's 
mine,” Trace said. 

“Are you suggesting that I drive up 
there?” Virgil asked. 

“Why not? The county pays for 
the gas.” 

“If you ask me, it's a wild-goose 
chase!” 

“Who is the man in the raincoat?” 
the young doctor asked, and Trace 
grinned at him. “Malone,” he said. 
“Steve Malone. Shall we get started, 
Virgil?” 

“If you're going up to that mine 
take this murderer with you!” Viola 
shouted atşthe sheriff. “I don’t want 
him hanging around my place!” 

The girl in the doorway moved for- 


ward quickly, her. eyes round and 
terrible." “Is this the one?” she de- 
manded. “Is this the hitchhiker?” 


“This is Danny Ross,” Trace said. 
“He rode in with your grandfather.” 

“And killed him!” 

“Nobody knows that, Joyce. It’s just 
supposition.” 

“I know!” Viola began, but the 
words were barely out when Trace'’s 
casual manner vanished in a flood of 
anger. “You know nothing!” he 
snapped. “You know only what you 
want to know. That seems to be a 
common ailment around here, but I’m 
stuck with the old-fashioned idea that 
the accused is innocent until proven 
guilty—any accused.” 

The words may have been for Viola 
but Trace’s eyes were only for the 
girl. 

“Come, Joyce,” the young” doctor 
said, “let’s get out of here.” 

“That’s right, Joyce, listen to the 
doctor. It saves thinking for yourself.” 

“Now just a minute, Cooper—" 

“I don’t have a minute,™ Trace said. 
“I have no more time for you than 
you had for Francy lying out there 
or the road.” 

That was Danny's clue and he 
mulled it over all the way to the 
mine. People were a lot like motors; 
the bugs always showed up in per- 
formance, and from what Danny had 
seen of this neighborhood it had 
pienty of bugs. Even the dead man, 
old Dr. Gaynor, had been a queer 
one, and that was a whole nest of 
erackpots he had walked in on at 
Mountain View. Viola had a one- 
track mind, exactly one track more 
than her husband, and Jim Rice, with 
that ready laugh of his, would prob- 
ably be convulsed by a public hang- 
ing. As for Ada Keep, there was an 
item for anybody’s family album! 

shuddered. There was only 
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one person here he could understand 
and anticipate, and that one filled 
him with terror. He glanced at the 
peg σα and felt Se at the 
si little red jeep tovne 
behind them. For some reason 
sheriff wasn't so T a E 
Trace Cooper around. 


It was the slamming door that ended 
this exchange, but not before Dr. 
Glenn’s final shot. “At least,” he said, 
with a glare for Danny, “your choice 
of companions is consistent.” 

They drove to the mine, and ο 
was there. When questioned by the 
sheriff, he said: “Malone? Sure, I had 
a man named Malone working for me 
but not any more. He went down the 
hill yesterday. 
you might find him. He was no miner, 
just a bum í picked up in Junetion 
City a couple of weeks ago.” 

“A couple of weeks?” Trace echoed. 
“He must not have drawn much pay.” 

“No. They never do. I get "em like 
that all the time. Two or three weeks 
and their throats get dry and that’s 
the last I see of ‘em. Whats the 
trouble, sheriff? What’s Malone done?” 

“Nothing,” Virgil said. “I just 
thought he might have been a witness 
to something that happened at Moun- 


tain View yesterday.” 

“The old doctor?” Raney’s interest 
perked up immediately. “I heard 
about that. Heard you got the killer, 
too. Some punk kid.” Danny had 
remained inside the sedan, but he 
could hear the conversation through 
the open window. It was enough to 
make him-slump down in the seat. 
“Sorry 
Raney concluded. “Malone might have 
been heading for the coast. I heard 
him talking one day about all the easy 
money he could make at some air- 
eraft plant.” 


They drove back, and the red jeep 
was still behind, but not for long. A 
few miles short of the Mountain View 
crossing it turned south on one of 
the little one-track trails that laced 
the -valley,and as it disappeared from 
the rear-view mirror, Danny’s panic 
returned. Even Trace Cooper had de- 
serted him. From here on it was just 
Danny looking out for himself. 


CHAPTER VII 


Ὁ anyone knowing this country’ 
all the little one-track trails led 
somewhere, and Trace knew it 
like no other man. This par- 
ticular trail he knew better than all 
the rest even- though he had been 
avoiding it for almost five years. It 
was in better shape now, graded and 
gravelled the way it would be for a 
man wealthy enough to keep up the 
old Cooper ranch. And it was still 
called the Cooper ranch and always 
would be. Laurent was an outsider. 


The last of the Coopers, being a 
man of impulse, hadn't. given Arthur 
much warning of his decision. “Turn 
left,” he ordered, and Arthur turned 
left. They were a strange pair, this 
big Negro and the man with the 
flaming red hair, and it had given 
Cooperton a lot to talk about when 
Trace came back from the war with 
his new companion. But Arthur Jack- 
son wasn’t a whim; he was a partner. 
He was an inspiration! The idea had 
hit Trace while he was overseas—the 
longing hunger to return to the soil 
and become the solid citizen he’d never 
been. But how? All Trace knew was 
the art of spending other people's 
money and drinking anybody’s liquor; 
but in his own company was a man 
who had learned long ago that he 
wust fight for every inch of the way. 
It seemed a happy combination. 

All of this ancient history passed 
through Trace’s» mind on the road to 
the ranch house. They’d made a stab 
at it that first year, a real try; but 
the land is like a woman—neglect her 
too long and she belongs to someone 
else. The sale to Laurent had just 
covered the debts and the price of a 
few acres at the edge of town. 

“The place looks good,” Trace said, 
and Arthur gave the accelerator an 
extra kick. £ 

“Forget about the place,” he mut- 
tered. “You've got a good place of 
your own.” 

But it did look good. The house 
was tucked in the valley where a 
crooked river, almost dry this late in 
the summer, snaked its way through 
ar oasis of scrub foliage. At a time 
when architectural fashion dictated 
cupolas and laced balustrades, the 
Coopers had built low to the ground 
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I can't help you, sheriff,” ` 
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—rambling and hese reece, with 
thick walls to insulate against the 
sun. A flash of pink and scarlet 
marked the flower beds, and from 
his ease on the broad patio a tall 
man with silver hair watched the jeep 
race into the courtyard and stop in a 
cloud of dust. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cooper,” he 
said, as Trace leaped to the ground. 
“Tve been expecting you.” 

Alexander Laurent was immaculately 
attired in a pale blue tropical worsted 
suit that made the blue of his eyes 
deep as an evening sky. The inevi- 
table handkerchief peeked Som his 
breast pocket and a pastel tie was 
carefully knotted. 

“We were just about to have lunch,” 
he said. “Ramon, set another place 
for Mr. Cooper.” 

Trace went to the patio. 

“No, thanks,” he said. “I can’t stay. 
ο ο to eee et head 
you correctly last night. I was quite 
drunk at the time.” 

“You heard correctly,” Laurent 


“Then you're really serious about 
taking this case?” 

“I am serious about you taking it, 
ο Mr. Cooper. I shall, of course, offer 

every πολης assistance.” 

“I told you last night,” Laurent an- 
swered. “I X wish to know the truth 
about this horrible crime. Dr. Gaynor 
was my friend.” 

“Dr. Gaynor was everybody’s friend, 
but I wouldn’t say he was yours in 
particular.” 

From inside the house came the 
sound of music, a piano being played 
with sensitive fingers. 

“Let’s put it another way, then,” 
Laurent said. ‘“Let’s say that life gets 
dull without challenge. Danny Ross 
is a challenge. Is he guilty or is he 
innocent? The mob says guilty, and 

_ so I must say innocent. That’s the 
story of my life, Mr. Cooper. Does 
it answer your question?” ’ 

“One of them,” Trace admitted, 
“but it only makes the other more 
difficult. What I’ve been wondering 
fer the past five years is why a man 
retires at the peak of his career, 
Why he leaves the world in which 
he has been so successful and buries 
himself—” 


“in this beautiful, peaceful valley,” 
Laurent finished. “I’m an old man, 
Mr. Cooper.” 

“Sixty-one. Fifty-six when you quit 
your practice.” 

“You seem to know a great deal 
about me.” 

Trace pulled up just in time. Every 
man has to believe in something, and 
a much younger Trace Cooper had 
believed in Alexander Laurent and 
followed his career closely. 

“I went to law school,” he said. 
“Any law student knows a great deal 
about Alexander Laurent.” 

“And now we are working together. 
I’m flattered, Mr. Cooper, but please 
tell me what you've learned.” 

Trace leaned back and relaxed. 
“You aroused my curiosity last night,” 
he said. “After you left, I heaved a 
bottle at the mirror over the bar. 
Ross couldn’t be incommunicado with 
me installed in the adjoining cell.” 

“Ingenious,” Laurent murmured. 

“Not at all. I’ve broken about six 
of those mirrors already; the result 
is always the same. This morning I 
had a talk with Danny. I learned 
one thing that seéms important: 
Danny doesn’t have Charley Gaynor’s 
wallet. He has $200 he insists is his, 
but the wallet is missing. The sheriff 
thinks Danny threw it away and has 
a couple of men searching the grounds 
at Mountain View now.” 

The music from inside the house 
was getting louder. Trace had to 
raise his voice to go on. 

“I don’t think they're going to 
find it. I watched Danny when the 
search was getting started. If anyone 
had come close, come anywhere near 
where he'd thrown the thing, 
would have shown some anxiety. The 
Ἔσο just too scared to put up a 

mt.” 

“Then I take it that he betrayed no 
unusual emotion.” 

“That’s right. He just kept in- 
sisting the wallet was lifted by a man 
in the cafe who was waiting for the 
bus to Junction City.” 


He had to relate the whole story 
a tae a 
him running for the Dus for Junction 
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City, and finally the discouraging re- 
sults of that trip to the mine. 

It was the tale of a rolling stone, a 
little man in a raincoat whose destina- 
tion was always unknown but might 
be the west coast. “That covers a 
lot of territory,” Trace conceded, “but 
the sheriff will get out a ‘man wanted’ 
on him.” 

“During which Malone could easy 
spend the evidence,” Laurent added. 

“But he would still have the doctor’s 
wallet.” 

“Possibly. Suppose the man is 
found and questioned—what’s to stop 
him from turning state’s evidence 
against Danny Ross in order to save 
his own skin? There’s a great deal 
of difference between the penalty for 
theft and the penalty for murder. 
No, I’m afraid Malone isn’t going to 
be very Helpful to Danny unless we 
find him first.” 

“But how?” Trace asked. 

“You say he left on a bus for Junc- 
tion City. When would that bus have 
reached its destination?” 

“About 6.30.” 

“At the end of the day,” Laurent 
mused, σα. our Malone had been 
living in a camp on the side of a 
mountain for several weeks. Now he 
has money in his pockets; now he’s 
not on that mountainside. Do you 
really think it likely that he boarded 
the first bus going west?” 

“He was running away,” Trace re- 
minded. 

“But it’s so easy to find a man 
when he’s running. He boards a bus 
and there he is, all locked in and 
ready for that policeman waiting at 
the end of the line. But if he holes 
in somewhere—” 

The crash of battered notes from 
the piano broke into Laurent’s con- 
jecture. He smiled and nodded to 
the silent servant nearby. “You may 
start serving now, Ramon,” he di- 
rected. “It seems that Douglas has 
concluded his practising. I don’t be- 
lieve you have met my son, Mr. 
Cooper,” 


CHAPTER VIII 


T first Trace thought it-was a 
boy who came through the 
doorway on to the patio. He 
was slender, lithe, and casu- 

ally dressed in ‘slacks and sport shirt. 
Just a boy, fair and delicately hand- 
some; but as he came closer the years 
crept into his face until they were 
almost 40 in number. Douglas Lau- 
rent, the only child of an illustrious 
father. 

“Come sit down, Douglas; ” Laurent 
urged. “This ‘is Mr. Cooper, the 
gentleman from whom I purchased 
the ranch.” 

“Its hot,” Douglas said, with a 
brief nod toward Trace. “I simply 
can’t work when it’s hot.” κ 

“Douglas is writing a concerto,” 
the elder Laurent explained. “It’s 
quite an undertaking.” 

“It’s impossible!” Douglas snapped. 
“This weather, this country, 
house!” 

“What’s wrong with the house?” 
Trace asked. 

“It’s cavernous! The accoustics are 
terrible! This time of year back home 
we would go to the lake house. It 
was small and quiet, and I had a little 
studio of my own over the barn. But 
what's the use of talking about it? 
Father likes it here.” 

“I used to have a cabin at the rim 
of Peace Canyon,” Trace recalled. 
“It might make a fair studio.” 

“Peace Canyon? Is that what you 
call it?” 

“Then you know the place?” 

“I ri place. It’s horrible!” 

“Do 

Laurent’s voice was like a whip, 
and then it became a caress. “Ramon 
is waiting to serve the salad,” he said. 
“Can’t we change your mind about 
lunch, Mr. Cooper?” 

“Im afraid not,” Trace said. “It’s 
over a hundred miles to Junction 
City. If I’m going to play bloodhound 
Fd better get started.” 

“A little man in a raincoat, a can- 


bag,” Laurent murmured, repeating 
the description Trace had given in his 
story. “I don't envy you your task, 
Mr. Cooper, but let me know how you 


come out.” 
that nothing is really 
it is pa ασια 
to account for the 
t at Douglas Tawent’s εἰ erid. 


cism of the ranch. But in that case, 
he reflected, he should be feeling 
awfully appreciative these days be- 
cause losing things was fast becom- 
ing his only talent. And so now T. 
Cooper, the great loser, was setting 
out to find something—a man. 

“I wonder where I would be if I 
were Steve Malone,” he mused as 


Arthur headed the jeep back toward | 


Mountain View. 

Arthur grinned. “At a bar,” he 
suggested. ᾿ 

“I said if I were Malone—” Trace 
paused and reflected a moment. “Say, 
you might have something there! Ill 
cover every bar in Junction City.” 

“In that case Τά better come along,” 
Arthur sighed. “Somebody’s got to 
cover you.” 

“I want to stop off and see the kid 
before we go on to Junction City,” 
Trace said. “I want to let him know 
Laurent’s in his corner.” 

But they were going to stop sooner 
than that. They were going to stop 
rather abruptly about 10 miles beyond 
the ranch turn-off when a frantic, 
wild-eyed Virgil Keep suddenly ap- 
peared on the road ahead waving both 
arms like 2 windmill gone crazy. 

“Where have you been?” he yelled. 
“Why couldn’t you be around when 
you're needed?” 

The sheriff was alone; no Danny, 
no sedan. And he had an ugly bruise 


~on the side of his head. 


“He tricked me!” Virgil roared. “He 
pulled the keys to stop the car and 
slugged me with my own gun. I knew 
that kid was a killer!” 


κ κ κ 

All the little one-track trails led 
somewhere, but where they led was 
a mystery to Danny. Away—that’s all 
he could think of now, just away. He 
was free. He had a steering wheel in 
his hands again and a powerful motor 
responding to the press of the acceler- 
ator. But he couldn’t go back to the 
highway—not past that Mountain View 
crossing where a pair of armed depu- 
ties were watching for the return of 
the sheriff's sedan, and he certainly 
couldn't go back to Cooperton. He 
took the first trail cutting up from 
the south, praying that it wouldn't 
double back-or run into the wall of 
a canyon. All directions had been 
lost on that twisting ride to the mine 
but πε knew that the mountains ran 
like twin walls, one to the east, one 
to the west, and the trick was to cut 
between them. But Danny was free: 

But free for what? Gradually, as 
the minutes of freedom ticked off and 
the wretched road ground beneath the 
tires, reason returned. Freedom to 
run and hide, freedom to be hunted 
down like a dog, or to starve here 
on the desert. Danny began to re- 
member things. He was broke. He 
didn’t have the price of a sandwich, 
let alone that stake that was going 
to take him to faraway places. And 
now he was a fugitive, a name and a 
description that would soon be rac- 
ing across the wires and airwaves to 
weave a tight net for a runaway in 
a stolen car. What did he have for 
a friend now? What did he have for 
an ally? 

The answer lay on the seat beside 
him: the gun he’d ripped from the 
sheriff's holster when he grabbed for 
the keys. There was blood on the 
barrel from where it had lashed across 
a human skull, and the sight of it 
brought out sweat beads on Danny’s 
forehead. But he couldn’t toss the 
dread object out the window as he 
wanted to: Now it was all he had. 


* κ κ 


Virgil was a miserable man when 
he rode back to Mountain View in a 
red jeep. It was tough enough to get 
that bash on the head, have the car 
stolen from under him, and lose a 
prisoner half his size without having 
to face a barrage of questions. The 
deputies knew better than to strain 
his temper; but Viola’s tongue hung 
in the middle and loose at both ends, 
and Jim Rice’s blue pickup was at 
the pumps getting gassed up. Jim 
wasn’t exactly mute himself. 

“Virgil,” he said, as soon as the 
story had been told, “that kid was 
locked up safe last night. Why did 
you let him out?” 

Virgil reddened. “We were looking 
for something,” he said. “For Charley 
Gaynor’s wallet. The kid didn’t have 
it on him, and Trace said—” 

“What’s Trace got to say about 
things?” Rice stormed. “Why don’t 
he mind his own business?” 


“Why don’t you?” Trace parried. 
“Do you think it’s not P business 
when a killer’s at large? I've got a 
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family to think about—TI've got a 
wife!” 

“Running away doesn’t necessarily 
make the kid a killer,” Trace said, 
“but I’m sure glad it makes you 
think of your wife, Jim. It’s about 
time!” 

The only thing that saved Trace 
from catching a faceful of knuckles 
was the size of Arthur standing at 
his shoulder—that and the way Virgil 
suddenly swung into action. Danny 
hadn’t been free long—he couldn’t 
have gone far. The valley and the 
mountains were laced with little roads, 
some dead-end to ranches, some cop- 
necting with highways at distant 
points. The alarm had to be sent 
out and the search begun. 

“I need your truck, pr ” he said. 

“Then you need me, too.” 

“Any way you like it. Take one of 
the boys and start looking. Danny 
didn’t come this way, so he must have 
turned off somewhere between here 
and where he slugged me. That was 
about five miles back.” 

“Tve got a car,” Walter broke in. 
“It’s not much but it runs.” 

“You're not going to leave me here 
alone!” Viola screamed. “I don’t want 
happening to me what happened to 
Francy Allen!” 

“One of the boys goes with Jim, 
one stays here in case the kid doubles 
back,” Virgil said. “I’m heading back 
to town to call the police at Junction 
City and Red Rock. Ready, Trace?” 

Virgil climbed back into the jeep 
again and Trace nodded. He felt sick 
inside at the thought of what was 
going out over that party line the 
instant Viola could get to the phone. 

The news of Danny’s escape reached 
Cooperton before them. A crowd was 
gathering in front of the sheriff's 
office, but Virgil was all through of- 
fering explanations. “Drive around to 
the back door,” he directed Arthur. 
“I haven't got time to make speeches.” 
So Arthur swung the jeep around the 
corner and pulled into a little alley 
that led to the door of Ada’s kitchen. 
Virgil issued no invitations, but Trace 
followed him iriside. 

Ada came from the front of the 
building. “Her face was flushed with 
excitement. “There's a lot of men wait- 
ing out front to see you,” she panted. 
“And the phone keeps ringing—” 

“That’s fine!” Virgil snapped. “ΤΊ 
probably have to chase every old hen 
in town off the line!” He started for 
the corridor to the office and then 
leoked back to see Trace standing just 
inside the door. “Well, what do you 
want?” he demanded. “I don’t need 
you any more.” 

“You don’t need that crowd out 
front either,’ Trace said. . 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sending Jim Rice out was all right; 
he has a deputy with him, but if you 
let that bunch form a vigilantes com- 
mittee, we may find Danny Ross at 
the end of a rope.” 

“Right now I don’t care how we 
find him,” Virgil said. “He took that 
chance when he broke loose. He’s 
desperate and he has my gun!” 

“The poor boy,” Ada murmured. 
“Where will he go?” 

Even Virgil had no words for the 
disgust this comment brought to his 
eyes. “Talk to them,” Trace urged. 
“Tell them to leave everything to the 
law. Tell them {ποτε nothing in 
the crazy story Viola Wade’s cooking 
up. That woman’s just a natural 
trouble maker.” 

“It’s her condition,” Ada insisted. 
”She’s going to have a baby.” 

Virgil said: “As for her crazy story, 
Trace, I guess you mean the way she 
keeps hollering about Francy’s death. 
Well, I can’t tell them there’s noth- 
ing in that. I don’t know how Francy 
Allen died. Do you?” 

Virgil went down the hall, and then 
the kitchen was as quiet as the end 
of time. Now Trace knew what he’d 
followed Virgil inside to find out. 
Somehow he’d known all the time. 

“She died of sin,” Ada murmured. 


“Everybody dies of sin.” 


Everybody dies of sin. Trace car- 
ried the words with him all the way 
across town to Fisher’s mortuary. 

Mr. Fisher said: “She is beautiful, 
Mr. Cooper. I think you’ll agree that 
I've followed your wishes completely.” 

Trace was a bit vague as to what 
was meant by these words. Yesterday 
was a soggy memory full of pain and 
regret, but this waiting-room brought 
back what he didn’t want to remem- 
ber. In this very spot he had stood 
ordering a funeral for ae po. 
ing out more grief than 
would show without sufficient wi αμα 
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to dissolve his reticence; and then the 
door had opened behind him and 
Joyce and Lowell Glenn had come in. 

“You can’t come!” he had said. 
“You're not invited to Francy’s 
funeral!” 


CHAPTER ΙΧ 


IKE an automaton Trace fol- 
lowed Fisher through a draped 
doorway to the side of Francy’s 


coffin. 
“It’s the best one 1 had, Mr. 
Cooper,” the mortician explained. 


“And I sent down for that blue dress 
you mentioned. She looks real life- 
like, doesn’t she?” 

The dead never looked lifelike to 
Trace—least of all Francy. She was 
too young to be lying there that way. 
She'd lived too little—or maybe too 
much in too little time. Just now 
Trace couldn’t remember which year 
it was that Francy had come to the 
ranch, but he'd been a youngster too 
tall for his trousers and she was a 
little tyke, newly orphaned, come to 
stay with her grandmother, the house- 
keeper. She was a gawky adolescent 
when he was at college, and belle of 
the high school when he went over- 
seas. Whatever her age, she still 
looked as if she should be wearing 
ribbons in her yellow hair. 

Now Trace remembered what he'd 
come for: the bruises, the wound. “It 
was murder, wasn’t it?” he asked. 

Fisher looked frightened. “I couldn't 
say, Mr. Cooper. I just couldn’t say.” 

“But suppose you could say? No- 
body’s going to quote you.” 

“Well, at first I thought it was an 
accident — one of those hit-and-run 
affairs, but after what happened to 
the doctor . . . I mean, there’s a great 
similarity.” 

“What about the death certificate?” 
Trace asked. “Charley Gaynor must 
have signed one or you couldn't have 
taken Francy out of the hospital.” 

“That’s filed in Red Rock. Oh, I see 
what you mean. Charley was coroner 
for this area, wasn’t he? He might 
have made a report. I guess Virgil 
will check on that. But they’re say- 
ing that boy might have been down 
here that night Francy was — well, 
whatever happened to her, and that 
he drove back toward Red Rock and 
wrecked his car to hide the blood- 
stains.” 

-“Bloodstains?” Trace echoed. “What 
bloodstains—and what car?” 

“His car—Danny Ross’. He told Vir- 
gil that he was driving a car that 
broke down yesterday morning, so he 
shoved it over the grade and went on 
foot until Charley offered him a ride. 
That sounds fishy, doesn’t it? They're 
saying he pushed it over and then 
came back this way as if he’d never 
been here before.” 

As he talked, Fisher was fussing 
with Francy, straightening her dress, 
working at a blue smudge on the 
fingers of her right hand. “Mean stuff 
to get off,” he muttered. 

Trace was shaking when he crawled 
up beside Arthur in the jeep. He 
didn’t want to go to Junction City. 
He wanted to make a beeline for 
Murph’s bar, so he could take up 
where he'd left off last night. 

“Cut it out, Trace,” Arthur said, 
switching on the ignition. “Stop blam- 


ing yourself for everything. You 
couldn’t help what happened to 
Francy.” 

κ κ κ 


After the first hour Danny began 
to let up on the accelerator. It 
wasn’t easy to hold the bouncing 
sedan on that washboard road. The 
first few miles had been a series of 
twists and turns, but now the narrow 
trail had straightened out to cut like 
an arrow across the desert. The 
mountain walls still rose to the east 
and the west, lower now or else 
farther away. There was no sign of 
pursuit. 

What if he had hit the sheriff too 
hard? What if he wasn’t being fol- 
lowed simply because no one had yet 
found the body? Then Danny re- 
membered the radio and turned a 
switch on the dashboard. He didn’t 
have long to wait. 

“, . . believed to be heading south 
toward the border,” the announcer 
was saying, “probably on the Junction 
City road.” A dip in the road faded 
out the voice momentarily, but Danny 
knew who the announcer was talking 


about... “We.repeat, this man 
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escaped custody of the sheriff at 
Cooperton and is fleeing in the 
sheriff's car, license number—” 

Danny resumed speed. The more 
that voice talked, the faster he drove. 
Now it was the description, the very 
picture of Danny Ross in his faded 
levis and leather jacket. Πε shut off 
the radio. = 

“Believed to be heading south.” 
Those were the words that stuck in 
his mind. He was heading south, all 
right, due south, and now this’ empty 
road had suddenly become a trap. 
No wonder he wasn’t being followed! 
This road had only two ends—he 
couldn’t get away! There would be 
a roadblock ahead and another be- 
hind him, There were no turn-offs or 
hiding places. Danny slammed on the 
brakes and came to a stop. He was 
afraid to go on. Any moment now 
that shimmering screen of heat on 
the road before him might turn into 
a dust cloud full of police cars. They 
would move in to take him in day- 
light, most likely, and there was plenty. 
of it left, They would close in from 
both ends without a chance of miss- 
ing since the road had no turn-offs 
and no hiding places. 

But sometime back he’d caught a 
glimpse of what appeared to be a 
dry river off to the east. A- river 
meant a river bank and that meant 
something to use for shelter if it could 
be reached. It was worth a try, any- 
way, so he turned the car off the 
road. The wheels spun in the deep 
dust, the little sedan groaned, shud- 
dered, and then took off across the 
desert like a skittish horse breaking 
tether. A plume of dust rose up be- 
hind the car, a directing finger for 
any curious eye, but Danny was still 
alone. 

The river was a lot closer than he 
had expected. He had to slam the 
brakes on quick to keep from racing 
right over the edge of its ragged 
ravine. With the brake set he crawl- 
ed out cautiously to look about for 
some more shallow approach. There 
was no vegetation and no way of 
hiding the sedan except on the river 
bed, and the road was still in sight 
if he squinted against the sun. Danny 
cocked his head and listened. He 
heard a drone in the distance, rising, 
coming nearer. For a moment he 
feared it was a plane and there was 
no hiding place from a plane, but the 
sky was empty. Now there was no 
time to worry about the fate of the 
sedan. Danny reached in and grabbed 
the gun from the seat and then re- 
leased the hand brake and let gravity 
take care of the rest. 

The dust he had raised had com- 
pletely settled by the time the car 
on the road came into view. Flatten- 
ed against the wall of the river bank 
Danny peeked over the edge and 
watched it pass. It was too far away 
to be sure, but from the length of 
aerial the sunlight played upon it 
looked like a police car. He didn’t 
really breathe until it was out of 
sight and the last echo of the motor 
had faded away to the south. 

As Danny suspected, the road he 
had taken was blockaded but so were 
all the other roads in the area. The 
state and local police, ranchers and 
townspeople all joined in the search 
for old Charley Gaynor’s killer, be- 
cause now there was no doubt of it. 

By mid-afternoon, at about the 
time that Danny slid down that ravine 
and started to follow the river south, 
Jim Rice stamped into Virgil Keep’s 
office. “Virgil, I blew a tire,” he 
stormed. “Blew a practically new 
one on a chuckhole. I'm putting in 
a bill and the county can pay for it!” 

“Keep your shirt on,” Virgil said. 
“What about Danny Ross? See any- 
thing of him?” 

“How could I? All I saw was a lot 
of ruts and dust. Don’t they ever 
grade roads around here? It’s a won- 
der I didn’t snap an axle.” 

“Roads aren't in my department,” 
Virgil muttered. 

He leaped up from the desk he’d 
been jockeying all afternoon and 
swung Jim around to face the large 
map of the county hanging on the 
wall. “Look,” he bellowed, “and see 
how much chance that kid has of get- 
ting away. I’ve got the Junction City 
police blocking the main road to the 
south, the Red Rock police to the 
north and every available state police 
car covering every road in between. 
In addition, every deputy on my force 
is out searching and so is half of 
Cooperton. Ross can either keep go- 
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but he sure can’t get away!” 

“Unless he has help,” Rice said. 

“Who’s going to help him?” Virgil 
demanded. 

“Who helped him this morning?” 

“You think Trace—?” 

“Where is he?” Rice asked. “I 
stopped at his place on my way in, 
thinking Id use his phone to call 
home. He ain’t there. That big Negro 
ain’t there. Not a living thing on 
Trace’s place but that pack of dogs 
he keeps.” 


“He’s probably out looking for 
Danny.” 

“That’s what I figured,” Jim grin- 
ned, “only maybe Trace knows where 
to look.” 3 


It was easy to see that Jim Rice 
wasn’t very fond of Trace, and Virgil 
knew why. Jim and Trace had been 
kids together, one a rich man’s son 
and the other as poor as patches, and 
Jim would be less than human not to 
enjoy seeing that spoiled brat brought 
to heel. But maybe there was more 
to it than that. “Wait a minute,” 
Virgil called as Jim started toward 
the door. “There’s something I’ve 
been wanting to ask you.” 

Jim frowned. “Well?” 


“I hear you had dinner at the 
Pioneer hotel night before last.” 

“That’s right. Me and a cattle 
buyer from Red Rock.” 

“Francy Allen wait on your table, 
by any chance?” 

“Francy?” The red began to creep 
up around Jim’s ears. “Francy quit 
working at the Pioneer long ago. You 
kuow that. It was your idea!” 

“It wasn’t my idea,” Virgil cor- 
rected. “It’s just my job to enforce 
the law. Francy was seen at your 
table the other night just the same. 
Maybe she was just helping you en- 
tertain that cattle buyer.” 

“Can I help it if a woman drinks 
too much and hangs around my table?” 

“Did you see Francy Allen after 
you left the hotel?” 

“Of course not!” 

There was about 30 seconds of sil- 
ence after Jim’s denial and then a 
crash and a splintering of glass that 
whirled both men about to face the 
hall door. There they found Ada with 
a little empty space between her 
hands where a canning jar had been. 
“Oh,” she murmured. “I dropped it!” 

“What are you doing in here?” 
Virgil stormed. ` 

“Its watermelon preserve,” Ada 
said. “I heard Jim’s voice, and re- 
membered how much Ethel liked my 
watermelon preserve—” 

Virgil turned around to continue his 
interrogation, but Jim’s -back was dis- 
appearing through the doorway to the 
street. It was probably just as well. 
One problem at a time, Virgil figured, 
ard right now the problem was Danny 
Ross. He studied the map again and 
tried to reassure himself. The only 
two routes open to the south were 
bottled up tight. And the kid was 
heading south. Why else had he car- 
ried a Spanish dictionary? 

But Jim Rice’s accusation stuck in 
Virgil's mind. It wasn’t like Trace 
to meddle the way he'd been doing all 
day unless he had a good reason for 
SOn Danny innocent. A real good 
'eason. 


CHAPTER X 


HEN it began tø turn dusk 

Danny crawled up out of the 

river bed and tried to get 

` his bearings. The sunset had 
left a dull red glow behind the west- 
ern range, and an early moòn in the 
east was getting a jump on the dark- 
ness. Stumbling along in that dusty 
river bottom all afternoon had given 
him time to make plans. He had 
made quite a study of that road map 
that had gone over the side with the 
car, and remembered every town all 
the way down to the border. 

Junction City was about 100 miles 
below Cooperton and he must have 
driven almost that far before dumping 
the sheriff's sedan. How far he had 
walked was something else again. 
Three or four miles at most with time 
out for an occasional cigarette from 
that dwindling pack Trace Cooper had 
tossed him in the cell. 

There was a reason for calling it 
Junction City: the east-west highway 
crossed the road from Cooperton 
there, and that meant, if he walked 
far enough, Danny was sure to hit 
the highway sooner or later, and hit 
it ino ε C 
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tance he could follow the lights of 
the traffic, or maybe even steal a ride 
on a truck at some roadside stop. As 
he walked it grew darker until the 
moon went to work. The wind came 
up, too, and after a while the leather 
jacket he'd sweltered in all day began 
to feel good again. Then he saw the 
first beam of light racing across the 
dark horizon. The highway at last! 
Danny rode into Junction City on 
a trailer of new automobiles bound 
for Los Angeles. It was the est 
bitch he'd ever made—the only tough 
part being crouched there in the 
darkness waiting for the driver and 
smelling steaks sizzling in that road- 
side cafe he’d stopped to patronize. 
On the way to town Danny figured 
an answer to that problem, too. . 
The crossing of the highways at 
Junction City was swarming with 
police, but they were watching for a 
desperate kid in a stolen police car; 
they weren’t interested in a load of . 
new automobiles. The truck stopped — 
for the signal, waited, and then 
crawled forward, but now it was about 
140 pounds lighter and Danny was 
half way down the block. 3 
Junction City was a town of 2,000 
οι 3,000 population, Danny - judged. 
He wandered around and spotted a 
drive-in restaurant with only one car; — 
pulled up for service—a nice 
door sedan with only the driver in- 
side. Danny waited until a girl took 
the man’s order, and then helped 
himself to the back seat. - 
“This is a gun in the back of your 
neck mister,” he said. “It goes off 


The light from the drive-in spilled 
over the man’s face, and Danny 
watched it in the rear-view mirror: 
round, flabby, and stark white. It was 
good to see somebody else scared for 
a change. 

“Wha—what do you want?” the man 
gasped. 

“Im not particular,” Danny said. 
“ΤΊ just take whatever you're having. 
You need to go on a diet anyway.” 

But now fat-face was remembering 
and remembering fast. “Wait a min- 
ute,” he said. “I know who you are. 
I heard about you on the radio. You're 
the one they’re looking for!” 

“Tm the one,” Danny admitted, “sd 
1 don’t have much to lose, do I? On 
the other hand, maybe you do. It all 
depends on what you say to that girl 
when she comes back.” 

“I won't say a word!” - 


“Oh, yes, you will. You'll be just 
as friendly as you were being when I 
first spotted you, and ΤΊ! be down on 
the floor with this gun trained on 
the back of your head just in case 
you forget.” 

If he kept on talking that way 
Danny was going to feel as brave as 
he sounded. And everything worked 
out just as he said it would, even 
to the conversation. 

“Ham on white, apple pie a la mode 
and black coffee,” the girl announced, 
fastening the tray on the window 


` if you yell.” 


ledge. “I’m sorry but we're all out 
of chocolate.” 

“Vanilla is fine,” the fat man an- 
swered. “Just dandy!” 


“Was there anything else?” 


Danny waited. Being on the floor, 
he couldn’t see much—just the batk: 
of the fat man’s neck. He couldn’t 
see any facial expressions or hand 
signals, and he didn’t like that long 
silence following the car-hop’s ques- 
tion. He started to raise his head 
and just at that instant the loud- 
speaker from the drive-in cut loose 
with a brassy beat from the juke box 
inside. 

“Oh, my heavens,” moaned the car- 
hop, “there he goes again—that same 
piece over and over!” 


“Something wrong?” the fat man 
asked weakly. 

“Just some customer we've had 
hanging around for the last couple of 
nights. Some bum all liquored up 
and crazy about that one record. I 
simply can’t stand it again! I’m going 
to shut off the loudspeaker—” 

The girl's voice died away, but the 
music went right on. Now Danny 
knew what it was. Some customer, 
she’d said! Some customer who didn’t 
like western music? Some customer 
in a canvas hat and a wrinkled rain- 
coat? Danny was up from the floor 
in an instant, his’ anxious eyes star- 
ing holes through that windshield, 
Three or four patrons were scattered 
about the circular counter clearly 
visible through the wide plate glass 
windows, and one of them had to. be 
Steve Malone! . .. ρητό 
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in, probably by request, the fat man’s 
sedan was backed away in the shadows 
(the tray long since emptied and col- 
lected) anxiously awaiting further in- 
structions. Danny didn’t mind the 
wait because’ it gave him time to fig- 
ure. things out. If he kept going, he 
might make it to the border and he 
might not, but one way or the other 
he’d still be a murderer as long as 
he lived. But inside that building 
was a man who had the right answers. 
Of course, he wouldn’t talk volun- 
tarily, but if a gun could make a 
dummy out of this boy in the front 
seat, why couldn’t the same gun make 
Malone conversational? Aside from 
clearing his own name, Danny had a 
little matter of a score to settle. It 
wasn’t nice to kill an old man, swipe 
his wallet, and then leave the next 
poor sucker who came along to take 
the rap! 

By the time the glass doors swung 
open Danny’s mind was made up. 
The man in the raincoat was the same 
one he’d seen at Mountain View, no 
doubt about it, and wherever he was 
going, Danny was going, too. The gun 
in his hand swung up and came down 
hard on the fat man’s head. 

: Ak κ : 

__ If Danny had walked a few blocks 

below the drive-in he might have 
recognized the red jeep parked at the 
curb and the big Negro in a white 
Suit behind the steering wheel. Arthur 
was waiting for Trace, and Trace was 
out following a will-o’-the-wisp that 
eluded him from bar to bar. His ques- 
tion was always the same, and so was 
the answer. 

“A little guy in a raincoat? A 
stranger? Does he hate western 
music, mister?” 

Not knowing anything about Ma- 
lone’s musical tastes, Trace couldn’t 
say. But he did keep following that 
lead, and it got hotter all the time. 

“A little guy in a raincoat? Say, I 
had to throw out a fella like that 
last night. He got liquored up and 
tried to wreck my music box.” 

“How was he fixed for money?” 
Trace wanted to know. 

“Oh, he had plenty of money. But 
I couldn't have him throwing bottles 
at the record machine!” 

Trace went to a cheap hotel, an 
ancient frame structure in a run- 
down section of town, where he found 
a red-eyed night clerk dozing behind 
the desk’ and an old-fashioned register 
open on the counter. Half a dozen 
words with the night clerk and Trace 
returned to Arthur in the jeep. 

“Well, I’ve found him,” he an- 
nounced. “At least I've found where 
he’s staying; he’s out right now.” 

Arthur turned up the collar of his 
jacket and hunched down deeper be- 
hind the wheel. “I suppose that means 
we just sit here and wait.” 

“I suppose it does.” 

“Look, Trace, why don’t you just 
telephone Laurent and tell him you’ve 
located his man. Maybe he has time 
for this stuff, but we have a place 
to look after.” 

Arthur knew it was a waste of lung 
power. Something ‘had got into Trace 
ever since his first talk with Laurent, 
something good or something bad, 
Arthur was no judge, but whatever it 
was had kept him sober for 24 hours. 
Considering the number of bars he’d 
visited. in the last three or four of 
them, that was quite remarkable. 

“T can’t do that,” Trace explained. 
“In the first place, putting a call 
through the Cooperton office would 
be the same as hiring a sound. truck 
and parading up and down Main St. 
We want to keep Malone to ourselves. 
Besides, Laurent wouldn’t come down 
here. He hasn't left the ranch half 
a dozen times in the past five years.” 

“Smart man,” Arthur muttered. 

“You bet he’s a smart man, and he 


didn’t get that way running a tractor!”- 


Trace began to shuffle his feet on 
the. sidewalk; he was restless, maybe 
- from the smell of all those bars. But 
Arthur knew better than to say any- 
thing. ’ 5 

“I think FII have another look 
Sees Trace said. “I may run into 
zim.” 

“You may miss him.” 

“Maybe, but you won’t. You can 
see the hotel from here. Just keep 
your eye peeled for a little guy in a 
raincoat and a canvas hat.” 

Trace drifted off. Arthur swung 
about sideways and planted his feet 
on the seat. That way he could watch 
the hotel and get a little rest. It had 
been a long, futile day and his lids 
were getting awfully heavy. 

He woke with a start. Footsteps 
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steady, stumbling footsteps coming up 
the wavy sidewalk. Arthur sat up 
and blinked his eyes. A man came 
into view, a little man in a wrinkled 
raincoat that was unbuttoned and 
flapping crazily in the night wind. 
He was taking about two steps cross- 
wise for every one step ahead, but 
he made it to the hotel. Arthur 
Icoked about for some sign of Trace, 
and caught sight of the shadow trail- 
ing Malone: a furtive shadow, long 
and skinny and hugging the buildings 
as if fearful. of being seen. But the 
light from the hotel window caught 
him in bold relief—a kjd in jeans 
and a leather jacket! 

One look and Arthur forgot all 
about Malone. “Hey,” he yelled, vault- 
ing out of the jeep. “Hey, you! Wait 
a minute!” 

The shad6w responded by taking off 
like a scared rabbit. 

Danny had followed Malone all the 
way from the drive-in, a crazy, zig- 
zag route that wasn’t easy on the 
nerves. Maybe Malone had all the 
time in the world to get where he was 
going, but Danny didn’t. Sooner or 
later that tap he’d given the fat man 
was going to wear off, and when that 
happened the alarm would be out 
all over town. Before that happened 
he wanted a chance to pin this boy 
down somewhere and have a little chat 
over a gun barrel; but first they had 
te stop at a liquor store for a bottle 
this drunk certainly didn’t need, and 
then go on to this dark, empty street. 
But suddenly it wasn’t empty. 


Ξ CHAPTER ΧΙ 


ANNY couldn’t see who it was 

calling him—the street light be- 

tween them got in his eyes— 

but a voice that big must be- 
long to a cop. He ran, and the man 
behind him started running, too. He 
cut the corner sharply, doubled back 
at the -first crossing, and scrambled 
over the top of the highest fence he 
came to. Crouched in the shadows he 
waited for footsteps. -They didn’t 
come. He'd lost the pursuer, who- 
ever he was, but he didn’t dare come 
out of hiding too soon. After a few 
minutes he began locking about him. 


_ It was a noisy place he'd come to— 


the back yard of a bowling alley. 

Neyt. door to the bowling alley he 
cculd make out the square hulk of a 
two-storey building with a fire escape 
on its back wall, and a lot of win- 
dows, some dark, some light. One of 
the dark ones turned light, and a man 
came over and raised the sash. He 
was still wearing his raincoat and 
canvas hat. So Danny had doubled 
back to the hotel again! 

With the crashing pins behind him 
he didn’t have to worry much about 
making any noise looking about for 
some access to the next yard. There 
must be a service entrance to the 
hotel, and that meant a way to get 
up to Malone without risking the 
street again. He took another look 
at that bright window, fixing its loca- 
tion in his mind: second floor rear, 
third window from the end. 

When Danny-shinnied up that fence 
and back into the alley, the only sign 
of life was a cat sampling the fare of 
a garbage can. He didn’t bother the 
cat, and the cat didn’t bother him— 
but something else did. A shadow 
where no shadow had been before, a 
gleam of reflected light where no light 
had shown. Danny edged forward 
and banged his knees against a car 
bumper, and then a gate creaked 
somewhere, sending him back behind 
the cat’s garbage can. Much as he 
wanted to peek out, he dared not. 
That car parked behind the hotel 
probably carried a couple of cops. 

He waited until there was a low, 
purring sound that didn’t belong to 
anything feline, and then stepped out 
te find the shadow gone. Now he 
knew where to find the gate. It stood 
open, and whoever had used that rear 
dcor to the hotel had left it un- 
locked. The narrow hall inside was 
cenveniently dark and empty, and 
from the lighted lobby just ahead 
came the sound of heavy snoring. 
The front way was probably safe 
enough, byt Danny didn’t need a room 
number now. He found the service 
stairs and went up quietly. 

Second floor rear, third window 
from the end. Third window must 
mean third door as well, because this 
was no luxury spot. It was dark and 
dismal, the kind of place where an- 


‘were coming out of the darkness, un- -other bum groping down the hall 


would never be noticed even if he 
did have a gun in his hand. The 
odor of whiskey’ was overpowering 
even from the hall, and he really 
didn’t expect an answer to his stealthy 
knock. The door was unlocked and 
the light was still burning in the 
shabby room—a bulb that dangled 
from the ceiling. 

Danny stared at a man flat on his 
back on the bed. 
ing the raincoat, and the canvas hat 
was crumpled over his face. - Beside 
him was an old-fashioned pocketbook 
turned inside out so its contents 
spilled over the mattress—a few coins, 
a couple of dirty cards, and a fistful 
of crumpled $20 bills. 

Danny said: “Malone, get up!” 

But when he snatched the hat away 
Malone just stared at the ceiling with 
empty eyes, and a little stream of 
blood trickled out of a hole in his 
forehead. 

How long Danny stood there point- 
ing that gun at a dead man was some- 
thing he would never know —long 
enough for all his hopes to perish, 
long enough to lose all sense of 
reality. Malone was dead, and that 
didn’t figure. All this time he’d 
thought of the little man in the rain- 
ceat as the old doctor’s murderer, 
but as a murderer this body on the 
bed made no sense unless it was a 
case of remorse and suicide. Remorse 
was hardly the word for the happy 
drunk he’d followed to his hotel, and 
suicide by. means of a bullet in the 
head was a bit difficult for a man 
without a weapon. Malone had no 
gun. The old gladstone bag was on 
the floor, opened and in a state of 
wild disarray. 

The pins spilling in the bowling 
alley again brought Danny to his 
senses. They made a perfect cover 
for the sound of a shot, and the shot 
that killed Malone hadn't been fired 
so long ago. 

What about that creaking gate and 
the car that was and then suddenly 
wasn’t in the alley? The police? 
That’s what Danny had taken for 
granted at the time, but a police- 
man wouldn’t sneak in and out the 
back way. 

Danny suddenly felt terribly con- 
spicuous. He was standing in the 
middle of a brightly lighted room, a 
gun in his hand, and a brand new 
corpse on the bed. Soon. the police 
would come, because now Danny re- 
membered a terrible thing. The fat 
man at the drive-in had seen Malone, 
too, and by this time he must have 
given a vivid description to be re- 
layed to the police. 

He heard the sound of footsteps in 
the hall. The window was no good— 
it was nowhere near the fire escape 
—and the closet was the first place 
anyone would look. There was a 
knocking nobody would answer, and 
then the turning of the doorknob. 
His only chance was to stand behind 
the door when it opened and pray 
for a break. 

But it wasn’t the law that walked 
into Malone’s room. It was a red- 
headed man in a wrinkled suit. 

κκ. κ 

Trace Cooper was the last person 
Danny expected to see. He had fig- 
ured Trace to be just a guy who'd 
gone along for the ride until it got 
boring, and then taken off down a 
mountain trail without a word for the 
kid he left with a sadistic sheriff. 
Cooper belonged over 100 miles away, 
bending an elbow, probably, but here 
he was walking into Malone’s room 
as casually as if hed made an ap- 
pointment. 

Trace walked to the bed and froze 
in his tracks. ~ Danny had let the 
crumpled hat fall to the floor after 
uncovering Malone’s face, and nothing 
hid the story now. Trace took it all 
in: the little man in the raincoat 
with the ventilated head, the empty 
ο ος the wad of money on the 

ed. 
straightened out each wrinkled bill— 
Trace counted- seven of them — and 
then felt for some sign of pulse. That 
was silly; anybody could see Malone 
was beyond telling tales. 

Suddenly Danny saw the light— 
tales, that was it! Malone had been 
around to the men’s room at Moun- 
tain View just about the time the old 
doctor must have been killed. He 
might have witnessed the murder and 
cut and run to save his own skin, or 
he might have seen someone leaving 
in enough of a hurry to make his 
knowledge dangerous. He had money, 
sure, but without serial numbers, a 
$20 bill was just a $20 bill. It was 
all Danny could do to keep from 
blurting. out his new-found wisdom; 


He was still wear- 
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but now Trace was moving about, pok- 
ing at that untidy suitcase on the 
floor, opening and closing -the empty 


dresser drawers, and displaying the 
attitude of a man: not so much taken 
by surprise as puzzled by something he 
couldn’t put his finger on. But the 
dresser had a mirror, and the mirror 
had a reflection. 

Trace’s back stiffened. “You erazy 
fool!” he said. “Put that gun away.” 

Danny had forgotten the thing in 
his hand. It did look conspicuous in 
-view of that body on the bed. 

“T didn’t shoot him!” he sputtered. 
“He was like that when I got here!” 
“And when was that?” 

“Just before you came in. 
couple of minutes ago.” 

Trace turned about slowly, and the 
question in his eyes didn’t make this 
meeting any cozier. “And how did you 
get here?’ he asked. “How did you 
know where to find ᾿ jalone?” 

Danny’s denial was quick. “I didn’t 
know. I saw him on the street and 
followed him.” 

“Just now?” 

“A little while ago. But when I 
started to turn into the hotel, some- 
body hollered at me. I thought it was 
a cop and started running. I just now 
got back.” 

Trace said: “If you’re not going to 
shoot me, would you mind turning 
that gun some other way. It makes 
me- nervous.” 

“It makes me nervous, too?” Danny 
retorted. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means you're not going to turn 
me in. I’ve got troubles‘enough with 
one murder I didn’t do; I’m not going 
to be stuck with this one!” 

Trace stepped over to the bed again 
and scrutinized the hole in Malone's 
head. It was a small hole, neat and 
round and colored with blood and 
powder burns. “With. that blunder- 
buss of Virgil’s you’d have blown his 
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“Now suppose we stop trying to scare 
each other and find out what hap- 
pened here. This man hasn’t been 
dead long.” 

Danny had a few questions of his 
own he wanted to ask—what Trace 
was doing here, for instance, and how 
he’d known where to find Steve Ma- 
lone; but he didn’t ask them. Instead 
he went into the story about seeing 
Malone from the yard next door, and 
about the car in the alley and the 
ereaking gate. He would have ex- 

. plained his whole day if there’d been 
time, because that’s how it was with 
Trace Cooper. Hé gave you a grin 
and a couple of encouraging words, 
and you confided in him. 

“How long ago was all this?” Trace 
wanted to know, and Danny was trying 
to figure that, too, when a siren wailed 
inthe distance, and he jumped like a 
scared colt. 

“Tve got to get out of here!” he 
said. “4 almost forgot—I slugged a 
guy down at-a drive-in,” . 

“You what?” 

“I slugged him. I had this gun on 
him and was going to make him drive 
me over the border. Then I spotted 
Malone and decided to follow him in- 
stead.” 

“Bright boy!” Trace said, heading 
toward the door. “Keeping you from 
hanging yourself is going to be the 
toughest case Laurent ever took on.” 

That was the first Danny heard of 
Alexander Laurent, and although the 
name added to his collection of ques- 
tions in need of an answer, there was 
no time for conversation now. They 
were back in that dark hall with the 
door closed on Malone’s last drunk 
when the police car with the siren 
stopped in front of the hotel. Trace 
peeked over the front stair railing and 
drew. back quickly. “Where’s that 
back stair?” he whispered, but Danny 
was already leading the way. They 
could hear loud voices waking up the 
bewildered night clerk as they 
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out the back’ way, and there was no 
time for anything but breathing until 
they reached the black alley behind 
the hotel. But they were a long way 
from the point of safety. Then a flat- 
nosed vehicle slid into view at the 
end of the alley. 

“Arthur!” Trace yelled, and took off 
at a sprint for the jeep with Danny on 


_his heels. 


It was almost exactly 12 hours from 
the time Danny had parted company 
with Virgil Keep that he was back on 
the road to Cooperton — and under 
protest since his own wish was to head 
for the border. 

“Haven’t you pulled enough boners 
for one day?” Trace objected. “Don’t 
you know that’s exactly where you're 
expected?” Partly because of this 
logic, and mostly because Arthur 
seemed no more impressed by that gun 
than his companion, Danny acquiesced. 
Arthur wasn’t favorably impressed by 
any part of this operation. It was he 
who insisted on the bottom of the 
back seat for Danny, and on the heavy 
tarpaulin that transformed him into a 
shapeless lump on the floorboards. 

That was how they left Junction 
City, with the sirens screaming up in 
the darkness behind them, and the 
network of police cars getting the 
radioed message that Danny Ross had 
struck again. And so the way was 
cleared for them, and the road back 
to Cooperton left as empty and open 
as Trace had expected. 

When they were away from the city 
Danny crawled out of the tarpaulin. 

He heard Arthur Jackson say to 
Trace: “You're playing with dyna- 
mite, Trace. Why do you suppose Ma- 
lone was killed?” 

“An interesting question,” Trace 
murmured. “Maybe he saw something 
back at Mountain View.” 

“That’s what I was thinking, and 
maybe what he.saw was Danny Ross. 
Have you thought of that?” 

“Its a possibility,” Trace conceded. 
“Oh, hello. Are you back with that 
thing again?” He’d turned half way 
around and looked at Danny, sitting 
on the edge of the back seat now with 
that gun pointed straight ahead. “If 
we hit a bump, and I promise you we 
will, that gadget’s liable to go off and 
then who'll get you out of this mess?” 

“Is that what you’re supposed to be 
doing?” Danny challenged. 

“That’s what I am doing. Did you 
ever hear of a man, named Alexander 
Laurent? No, of course you didn’t. 
Laurent hasn't practised for five years, 
and five years ago you were pretty 
young.” 

Danny was silent. 


~ CHAPTER ΧΙΙ 


6 6 LEXANDER LAURENT,” 
Trace continued, “is one of 

the greatést criminal lawyers 

of all time. He never lost a 

capital case in over 100 trials, and he 
could name his own fee anywhere in 
the country. But about+10 years ago 
Laurent retired. and bought a ranch 
about 10 miles from Mountain View.” 

Trace fell silent for a moment. 
“What does that make me?” Danny 
asked. 

“About the luckiest guy in the 
world. You see, Danny, 
Laurent knows all ‘about you, and 
he doesn’t think you killed Charley 
Gaynor. He’s on your side, with me 
working as middle man—that’s why 
you're with us right now instead of 
in the Junction City jail.” 

Danny recalled that Trace and his 
jeep, after following him around all 
morning, had disappeared about 10 
miles from Mountain View. 

“Is that where you went this morn- 
ing —to see this lawyer?” he asked, 
and Trace nodded. 

“He’s a smart man, Danny,” he said. 
“He put me on to looking for Malone 
in Junction City. I just followed a 
trail of bars until I came to that hotel; 
but I sure didn’t expect to find you 
there.” 

“Or Malone dead,” Arthur mut- 
tered. “But maybe Alexander the 
Great can dope that out.” 

“Wait a minute,” Danny broke in, 
“What’s this all about. anyway? I 
haven’t any money for a lawyer. I 
haven’t anything but that $200 the 
sheriff took from me yesterday.” 

“Laurent doesn’t want your money,” 
Trace said. 

“Then what does he want?” 

“The truth. The answer to who did 
kill Dr. Gaynor.” 

That moon sliding over toward one 


Alexander. 


black wall of mountains ‘brought - 
Trace’s troubled frown out of the 
darkness. It was the same expression 
Danny had seen back in. Malone’s 
room when he was adding up all 
those zeroes. “I wonder what Raney 
pays a laborer for two weeks’ work,” 
he murmured, and there wasn’t going 
to be any answer because Trace was 
talking to himself. But he wasn’t 
talking to himself when he asked: 
“Think back, Danny. Did you see 
Malone: talking to anybody back at 
Mountain View? Did he talk to the 
doctor, for instance?” 


“How should I know?” Danny an- 
swered. “They both went out before 
I did.” 

"and so did Jim Rice?” 


“Sure, that’s what I told the sheriff. 
What are you driving at?” 

“I haven't any idea,” Trace confessed. 
“All I know is that Steve Malone had 
$140 in $20 bills, and from the looks 
of things he must have spent plenty 
before we got there. But he didn’t 
have old Charley’s wallet. I’ve seen 
that wallet.” 


“He probably chucked it,” Arthur 
suggested. “What’s the difference any- 
way?” 

“A little matter of evidencë, for one 
thing. If we could find that wallet 
some place where Danny has never 
been—” 

“Its a big country,” Arthur said. 

x κ κ 


It was long after midnight when 
they reached Cooperton. 

“Remember, you two,” Danny called 
up to the front seat, “you’re not 
turning me over to that sheriff!” 

“Relax,” Trace said. “I’ve got just 
the hiding place for you.” 

“Not the farm!” Arthur insisted. 
“Tf Virgil finds out you were in Junc- 
tion City tonight that’s the first place 
he'll look.” ᾿ 

“You give Virgil entirely too much 
credit—” 

Trace got no further. It was exactly 
then that Arthur slammed on the 
brakes and Danny fell on his face to 
the floorboards. “Keep your head 
down!” Trace hissed as he started to 
rise, and a heavy hand on the top of 
his head added persuasion to the 
directive. But not before Danny caught 
a glimpse of what had caused the sud- 
den stop. They were just even with 
the cemetery, but that wasn’t a stone 
figure *pinned in the beam of the 
headlights; it was a woman, 

“Oh, Mr. Cooper! You gave me 
such a start!” 

The Cooper came out Cupper, but 
Danny would have recognized Ada’s 
voice anyway. Everything she said 
sounded like an apology. 

“You gave us a fright, too,” Trace 
said. “We weren’t expecting pedes- 
trians at this hour. What are you up 
to, anyway?” 

“I couldn't sleep,” Ada answered. 
“Lately I don’t sleep well at all, and 
it seems such a waste of time just to 
go on tossing and turning when it’s 
so nice outside. Have you noticed 
how lovely the mockingbirds sing these 
nights, Mr. Cooper?” 

“I can’t say that I have.” 

“You should. We miss so much out 
of life by just not noticing things.” 

There were a few things Danny 
would just as soon Ada didn’t notice 
right now; a féw lumps under the 
canvas in the back seat. He was hop- 
ing Arthur would get the jeep rolling 
again, but Trace had to go right on 
making conversation. “Does Virgil 
know you're out?” he asked. 

“Heavens, no! He's away looking 
for that poor boy. I thought it was 
him coming back when I saw your 
lights—that’s why I got excited and 
ran in front of your car.” 

Ada was talking to herself by this 
time. Danny could hear her voice 
getting fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, and then Trace called out: 
“Can’t we take you home?” Leave 
it to Trace to invite a passenger at 
a time like this! For a moment there 
was no sound at all. 

“That settles it!” Arthur announced, 
kicking the jeep into motion. “The 
farm is out! If that buzzy dame tells 
Virgil she saw us on the road—” 

“She'll get herself into a peck of 
trouble,” Trace finished, 

But Trace didn’t put up an argu- 
ment when Arthur held his ground. 
The farm was risky. 

So they took Danny to their crude 
little farmhouse at the edge of town, 
fed him eggs and coffee and thick 
slabs of bacon, and then made up a 
bundle of food and blankets. The 
last moonlight was fading when the 
jeep took to the road again. There 
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2. Aideserted cabinzata-plsos, called 
Peace Canyon, and so long as it had 
a bed in it it, Danny was satisfied. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WO funerals were held the next 
morning. Francy’s was brief 
and her mourners few. The 
entire party consisted of four: 


`Trace, looking strangely dignified in. 


„a dark suit especially pressed for the ,/ 
occasion; Murphy, the bartender at the © 
Pioneer hotel; Fisher, the mortician, 
and Trace’s dark companion. 

When it was over, Murph and 
Arthur left the churchyard, and Mr. 
Fisher hurried off to attend to the 
new procession already forming down 
the road, but Trace stayed on. He 
knew exactly what the minister was 
thinking; he knew exactly how the 
town would buzz if he remained for 
the doctor’s funeral. It was a ridicu- 
lous situation. Old Dr. Gaynor had 
brought him into the world and 
watched over him for years like a 
benevolent father, but because of one 
quarrel, one misunderstanding and all 
the heartaches that went with it, | 
was now an outsider. 


Trace watched them conc 
hearse, the black limousine, and ju 
about every vehicle of transportation 
in the county following behind. All 
of Cooperton, it appeared, would be 
at Charley Gaynor’s funeral, not to 
mention representatives of all the 
outlying areas that had known his 
friendly smile and merciful hands. 

Reluctantly, Trace moved off toward 
where Arthur waited in the jeep. 
Absence was the best way to pay his 
respects; what’s more, the sight of 
that long procession had given him 
an idea. What better time to do a 
few things that must be done than 
when so many of the cats were away? 

The first move was to send Arthur ` 
off in the bus to Red Rock. From 
there he could send a telegram that 
wouldn’t immediately become publie 
property, as well as make a few in- 
quiries at the hospital where Francy 
had died. Trace didn’t know exacily 
what to look for, but he was begin- 
ning to get an idea. 


Nobody locked doors,in Cooperton. 
The bank, the gas pumps, a few places 
of business—yes, but not the doors of 
the houses where people lived and 
died. Dr. Gaynor’s house was no dif- 
ferent from the others, A sad-eyed 
collie guarded the wide front porch, 
but he was an old dog and he knew 
Trace. A few words of comfort, a pat 
on the head, and the responding slap 
οἱ a shaggy tail on the plank step 
comprised the only formalities to this 
entrance. 


Inside the house all was quiet. 
Trace slid open the double doors and 
stepped into the dispensary.: Where 
was the evidence that might spell 
murder if seen by understanding eyes? 
Trace moved over to the desk. 

A doctor’s life was a life of confi- 
dences, sometimes freely, sometimes 
reluctantly given, and his records 
were meant for his eyes alone. Trace 
knew these things but he had to go 
on prodding every pigeon-hole and 
rifling every drawer. The fat-faced 
clock which hung over a glass-front 
cabinet with locked doors ticked off a 
steady warning, but the search con- 
tinued. Old records, old secrets, old 
x-rays—these were no good! What 
was needed was something recent, 
some starting place for murder such 
as the day before Francy died. There 
must be an appointment book some- 
where. 

Trace was reaching for yet another 
drawer when sounds on the front 
porch brought a sudden halt to his 
activities.. So soon? He swung about 
and looked at the clock, and was 
astonished at the time. The funeral 
must be over. The sounds were foot- 
steps and voices on the porch. 

“I don’t like leaving you alone at a 
time like this,” the young doctor was 
saying as the front door opened. “Td 
be only too glad to stay.” 

“No, Lowell, please—I don’t mind. 
I'd rather be alone.” 

Just hearing Joyce speak again 
brought a tightness to Trace’s throat. 
He moved away from the doorway and 
stood pressed against the wall. 

“Well, if you’re sure you don’t 
mind. But if you need anything, don’t. 
hesitate to call.” 

Trace waited for the click of the 
closing door, and then for the sound 
of Joyce coming nearer. She came 
slowly and at last stood in the double 
doorway, her face terribly young and 
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terribly solemn.under a small black 
hat. He could see she was troubled 
_ by the opened doors until the sight 


of him gave her bigger trouble. 

“Trace!” she gasped. “What are you 
doing here? What have you done to 
grandfather’s things?” 

It was too late for discretion. He'd 
had neither time nor thought for 
closing the desk. “I’m looking for 
something,” he said. 

“I can see that, but what are you 
looking for?” : 

“Im not sure. A beginning, a rea- 
son for three violent deaths.” 

Joyce came into the room. 

“You're trying to help Danny Ross,” 
she said. “Why?” 

“Because he’s innocent.” 

“How ean you be sure?” 

“Im not sure,” he answered, “but 
I'm not the only one who feels this 
way. Alexander Laurent was the first. 
He asked me to defend Danny.” 

“In court?” 

“We hope it doesn’t go that far.” 

Joyee was impressed. She knew 
what the name Laurent stood for in 
the pursuit of justice, and what it 
meant to Trace. No one could have 
known Trace so long and so well 
without knowing his idols. Her hesi- 
tation was a green light for the full 
treatment. 

“Can’t you see?” Trace argued. 
“Your grandfather had no enemies; 
he could only have been killed be- 
cause something he knew or suspected 
was dangerous to someone. And what 
could he have known? Think, Joyce. 
It was he who answered the call when 
Francy was found dying on the high- 
way. He gave her emergency treat- 
ment,.and was with her in the hos- 
pital when she died. And on his way 
home to make an official report on 
the cause of her death he was killed. 
Everybody loved Charley Gaynor, but 
it seems to me that somebody loved 
life a lot more.” 

“But the money—” she protested. 

“Haven’t you heard about Danny's 
man in a raincoat? He was found in 
Junction City last night with a bullet 

—in his head and quite a stack of $20 
bills in his possession.” 

Joyce was trying hard to keep up 
with his arguments, he had to give 
her credit for that, but the ordeal 
she’d just been through made it dif- 
ficult. 

“Im sorry about Francy,” she said 
vaguely. “I meant to send ‘flowers but 
there was so much to do.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Trace muttered. 
“Joyce, I’m not doing this because of 
Francy. I’m here for the living, not 
the dead!” 


He wanted to say much more, but 
they mustn’t get started talking about 
Francy. Francy always led to an im- 
passe, and at the moment all he 
wanted to lead to was that appoint- 
ment book. It took a bit of doing, 
but in the.end Joyce agreed and they 
studied it together. The last page 
was filled with dates that would 
never be kept, but it was the day of 
Francy’s death that interested Trace. 
What he expected to find was vague 
and nebulous in his mind, and what 
he did find did nothing to better that 
condition. The doctor had put in a 
routine day. A local hypochrondriac 
a couple of regular visits from ex- 
pectant mothers, and only one patient 
who elicited any interest at all. 

“Ada Keep,” Trace wondered aloud. 
“What’s troubling Ada?” 

“Poor Ada,” Joyce murmured. “I 
don’t know what she came to grand- 
father for—sympathy, perhaps. I think 
he was running some kind of tests.” 

“LQ.?” 

“You shouldn’t talk that way!” 

“I know.” ‘Trace closed the book 
with a gesture of finality. It had 
seemed such a good idea, too. But 
at least the morning hadn’t been 
wasted. He had been with Joyce all 
this time without argument, and even 
now, when there was no excuse left 
for staying, she hadn’t asked him to 
leave. Perhaps it was because death 
-in the house brought back mutual 
memories, and not all of them were 
‘bad. Not nearly all. 

“Joyce—” he began, knowing in his 
heart it was useless effort. Auto- 
matically she drew away and became 
preoccupied straightening the old man’s 
desk. An old fountain pen left un- 
capped required immediate attention. 
“This old pen!” she said, screwing on 
the top. “With all the fine pens 
grandfather’s. been given, ον always 
used some leaky old thing like this!” 

Just..a cheap, fountain. pen, but 
through it came 
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softly while the pen twisted foolishly 
between her fingers. 

“Joyce, honey—” Trace’s arm was 
about her shaking shoulders in an 
instant, but the impulse was a very 
bad guess.. “Leave me alone!” she 
cried. “Get out of here! It’s all 
your fault!” 

“My fault? Good heavens, Joyce, 
what are you saying?” 

“You and Francy! If my grand- 
father was murdered because of Francy 
Allen, it’s your fault. You brought 
her back here!” 

“Of course I did. She was half dead 
when that butcher in Red Rock got 
through with her. What else could, 
I do?” s 

“You could have married her!” 

It took a moment such as this to 
break through the wall of ice and 
reach the core of her anger. Now 
that it was said, there were no words 
left between them. Trace turned and 
left the house as silently as he'd 
come, and was blocks away before he 
remembered what was on Joyce’s 
hand where she held the pen. A blue 
stain—a smudge just like the one the 
mortician had found» on Francy’s 
fingers. 
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Peace Canyon was a world without 
sound. There were no trees for the 
wind to rustle (and seldom any wind), 
no highways, and no living things ex- 
cept the little ground creatures that 
crawled or scampered between the 
rocks. The cabin to. which Trace 
had taken Danny stood on a clearing 
on the canyon ‘floor, sheltered and 
lonely and so weathered by time that 
it blended with the crusty soil like 
some native growth. There were two 

buildings actually—the cabin and a 
small barn, and since they were built 
close to the east wall of the canyon 
the sun was a long time reaching 
them. 

It was the sun that awakened Danny. 
It must have been noon or after from 
the heat of it, and the cabin had 
become an oven while he slept. He 
came out of a troubled dream sweat- 
ing and peeled off the leather jacket 
he’d been wearing all this time. 

Exhaustion and caution had pre- 
vented Danny taking stock of this 
sanetuary earlier—but now he could 
sit on the edge of the bunk and sur- 
vey the entire cabin. It consisted of 
just one small room with a black kero- 
sene stove and a cupboard at one end, 
the table and a couple of chairs in 
between, and an old-fashioned dresser 
at the far wall. It looked like an 
overnight stopping place for a range 
rider, or maybe just a place to hole 
in if a fellow got fed up with people. 
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was in a cardboard box on the 

table: a few tins, some cheese, 

and a canteen of water. The 
cheese and the water were all right, 
but the tins weren’t much good with- 
out a can opener, and Danny’s pockets 
were clean after being relieved of his 
possessions by the sheriff. According 
to Trace, the cabin hadn’t been used 
for years, but since the furnishings 
were intact there was a chance a few 
utensils might be left in that cup- 
board. 

The first door he tried brought a 
surprise. No can opener, but half a 
dozen cans of beer as well as a bottle 
of bourbon about two-thirds empty. 
Maybe this was a thoughtful gesture 
left for any wayfaring stranger, but 
if so, the wayfarers must have been 
regular customers because there was 
no dust on the cans and no dust on 
the neck of the bottle. 

Danny opened the other cupboards 
and took stock of the contents—a 
couple of glasses, a few pieces of 
cheap china, a can of coffee and a 
small slab of unsliced bacon. Even a 
loaf of bread that didn’t feel stale 
to the touch! Of course he’d heard 
stories, some of them pretty tall, 
about how long food remained fresh 
in the desert air, but this stuff was 
a little too fresh for comfort. 

_ A quick look about the room af- 
firmed his fear. This cabin hadn’t sat 
empty all these years since Trace 
sold the ranch; it had been occupied 
and not very long ago. The lamp on 


Ts food Trace had left him 


. the table was’ filléd with kerosene, 


pd wavy mirror over the dresser was 
ee of dust m ae μα, es @ cracked. 


‘They were ok “ὁ 


leds. 


old ones. And on some of them were 
lipstick stains. 

Then- Danny looked down at his 
feet and spied another stain even 
more interesting. There was a wide 
brown stain on the bare floor boards. 
He didn’t have a doubt in the world 
but what it was blood. Everywhere 
he went was grief. 

The first wide stain was only the 
beginning. Beyond it he found little 
stains like drops making a trail across 
the floor straight to the door. Out- 
side was a little flat-roofed porch and 
the stains were there, too, but where 
they led further -was something he 
could not know. The floor of the 
canyon was constantly shifting and 
sifting so that footprints or blood- 
stains were. lost almost as soon as 
they were made. But from the porch 
Danny’s eye travelled naturally.te the 
barn a few yards to the rear. 

He didn’t want to go into the barn. 
He didn’t want to stumble across an- 
other corpse, but by this time he 
couldn’t help himself. Already his 
imagination was building up another 
crime of violence, for it was certain 
that all that blood hadn’t come from 
a cut finger. 

But there was no corpse in the 
barn, no blood, no gory weapon. 

He looked in the stalls—a long 
time empty from the looks of them— 
and -even raised the lid on a feed bin 
that held nothing but about a hand- 
ful of oats. No four-footed animal 
had left any recent trace, but the soft 
earthen floor showed a perfect set of 
tire prints — heavy duty treads that 
misit have come from a truck or a 
jeep. 

Danny squatted on his heels in the 
dust and tried to make something of 
a combination like bloodstains in the 
cabin and tire marks in the barn, 
and after what he’d been through 
these past few days there was no 
limit to what could be made of it. 
But all the time the canyon was as 
peaceful as its name, and the sun 
beat down with warm reassurance. 
Broad daylight was no time for night- 
mares. Trace Cooper would come 
around in a few hours and explain 
the whole thing. 

Danny went back to the cabin and 
cpened the door. It was too late then 
to do anything about the uninvited 
guest waiting for him inside. 

It was a man Danny had never seen 
before. It was a man who looked 
like a boy at first sight and grew 
older before his eyes. He was slen- 
der and tall, with a fine high fore- 
head crowned by a crest of blond 
waves, and an expression of startled 
bewilderment on his face. He stood 
beside the bunk holding Danny’s 
leather jacket in one hand and the 
sheriff's revolver in the other, 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. “What are you doing in my 
cabin?” 


Danny took the cabin to be Trace’s, 
and he said: “That’s my business.” 

“Your business? Did you ask my 
permission? Does anybody ever ask 
my permission?” The jacket was 
hurled to the floor in an angry ges- 
ture but he didn’t let go of the gun. 
It looked ridiculous dangling from his 
white hand. He was white all over, 
this man. White skin, whitish hair, 
white flannel trousers. 

“I know what you came here for!” 
he blazed. “I won’t have that woman 
coming here any more!” 


“What woman?” Danny asked. 

“That terrible woman! She comes 
here all the time with her men 
friends. She leaves the place in a 
terrible mess. Look for yourself.” 

“Tt looks all right to me,” Danny 
said. 

“Oh, it does!” With his free hand 
the man reached over and ripped open 
the top dresser drawer. It was filled 
with a most amazing collection of 
articles for a rancher’s outpost cabin 
—a sheer nightgown, a negligee, a full 
array of feminine finery sticky with 
the seent of cheap perfume. “Her 
things, all her smelly things,” the man 
shouted. “Her things in every drawer.” 

He seemed almost to have forgotten 
Danny, busy as he was scooping the 
unwanted articles from the dresser 
drawer by drawer. A filmy handker- 
chief landed at Danny’s feet and he 
stooped to pick it up. It was a cheap 
lace affair with*a huge letter—F. 

“Francy!” Danny said. 

“Then you do know her!” 


“No. No, I don't- know. I only 
heard of her. I came here alone,” he 
added. “I'll get out right now.” 


Very gladly would he get, out right 
now! Apparently this indignant owner. 
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shown no interest in Danny’s identity. 
He was just a trespasser on private 
property. 

“Wait a minute!” 

So long as he held that gun, any- 
thing the man said was an order. 
Danny waited. 

“Get this stuff out of here!” 

“But it’s not mine!” 

“I don’t care whose it is; get it out!” 

Danny had his arms full of some 
pretty silly articles when the man in 
white jerked open the. bottom drawer. 
It stuck at first and then let go all 
the way, spilling both drawer and con- 
tents at his feet. Suddenly Danny 
was looking at a brown stain again, 
and this time there was no doubt 
about what it was. It was a black 
iron skillet with some blonde hairs 
matted and stuck on the bottom, and 
it was a towel that had been white 
before it absorbed all that blood: 

Gun or no gun, Danny wasn’t stick- 
ing around to be blamed for this, too. 
He let fly with the lingerie and was 
half way across the barnyard before 
the shot came. 

Danny ran. He heard the shot, but 
didn’t look back. Who that excitable 
man at the cabin might be didn’t 
concern him at the moment. He had 
the gun, Danny’s erstwhile comforter, 
and in another man’s hand it wasn’t 
at all comforting. 

And what was the man to think 
walking in on a trespasser, a gun, 
and the ugly evidence in that bottom 
drawer? The chain of circumstance 
was getting heavier and heavier. 
Danny could actually feel the drag 
of it, and his steps began to falter 
until the run became a walk and the 
walk became a senseless stumbling. 

Presently he stopped and rested. 
He listened for pursuing footsteps, but 
there was no sound. $y 

“Mr. Cooper!” Danny yelled, “Μτ. 
Cooper!” 

Then he clapped a hand over his 
mouth. Trace Cooper wasn’t in the 
canyon now, and when he did return 
he’d find. nothing but an empty 
canyon. Danny could never make it 
back, even if he knew the way. 

x x x 

When Trace remembered the blue 
smudge on Francy’s dead fingers he 
went immediately to Fisher’s  mor- 
tuary. He knew without asking that 
the smudge was an inkstain, and that 
was an interesting fact considering 


whose hand it was on. Fisher con- 
curred readily. 
“It was ae he said. “Messy stuff 


to get off. I had the same trouble 
with Charley Gaynor.” 

“Charley, too?” Trace echoed. “Was 
there ink on Charley’s fingers?” 

“That’s right, the same as Francy. 
Say, that’s peculiar.” 

Trace didn’t need Fisher to tell 
him that. The sight of Virgil’s bor- 
rowed transportation returning to Main 
St. told him the coast was clear for 
reporting to Laurent, but he had to 
pass the Pioneer hotel on the way 
back and the bar was open by this 
time. Maybe Murph could shed some 
light on the mystery. 

But this time it was no sale. Murph 
looked hurt. “What are you trying to 
do,” he muttered, “put me out of 
business?” 

“Im in a hurry,” Trace said. 
want to ask a few questions.” 

A very few questions. The where- 
abouts of Francy Allen on the night 
before her death; the company she 
kept, the things she said and did. 

“Are you kidding?” Murph asked. 
“No, I guess you ain’t. I guess you 
weren't in much shape to remember.” 

“Remember what?” 

“You. and Francy right here at this 
bar fighting. I usually don’t listen in, 
but you were trying to get her to 
come back to the farm and she was 
telling you to mind your own busi- 
ness, or something like that. Finally 
she went into the dining-room and 
sat at the table with Jim Rice and 
seme cattlemen he was entertaining.” 

Trace tried to remember. He knew 
he’d had trouble with Francy, nothing 
but trouble for a long time, but 
things had a way of blacking out 
when he drank a lot. 

“What did I do?” 

“After I called Arthur you went 
home like a good boy. At least you 
went out of here. Trace, you do get 
mean when you're loaded!” 

“And what did Francy do?” 

“I never kept tabs on. Francy,” 
Murph said. 

“You didn’t see her writing any- 
thing? You didn’t notice her using 
a rein 


“I just 
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had been out in the sun too long. “I 
didw’t even know Francy could write.” 

The odds were against Francy using 
«a pen at all that night, yet some time 
during the night she’d been slugged 
or hit by a truck and left dying on 
the highway—only to turn up at the 
mortuary the next day with inkstains 
on her fingers. Some of the answers 
Arthur might bring back. from Red 
Rock could prove interesting. Until 
then there was still the little matter 
of consulting with Alexander Laurent. 


CHAPTER XV 


OR the second time in five years 

Trace went home again. That’s 

what the ranch would always 

mean—home, with a memory in 
every mile of the road, in every bend 
and every dry wash. The same lean- 
faced ranch hands occupied the bunk- 
house, the same dark-skinned servants 
padded quietly in and out of the 
kitchen, and in the high-ceilinged 
living-room the oil portrait of an an- 
cestor with Trace Cooper’s face stared 
down from above the mantel. 

With the exception of a grand piano 
standing where the spinet of Grand- 
mother Cooper had stood, the room 
was just as it had been in its glory. 
But a stranger sat in the master’s 
chair. 

At least the stranger was gracious. 
A hot ride in an open jeep called 
for an iced drink before conversa- 
tion, and not until Ramon had filled 
the master’s request could there be 
any exchange of confidences. Trace 
had a pair of inkstains on his mind, 
but Laurent had the sheriff's visit. 

“Of course I heard of the boy’s 
escape yesterday on the radio,” he 
said, “but I never dreamed the sheriff 
would connect that with me. What 
did you tell him about our conver- 
sation?” 

“Not a thing,” Trace answered. 
“Cooperton has a lot of ears—all big.” 

“I suppose so, but the boy’s escape 


is regrettable. If he should be caught 


trying to leave the border—” 

“He won’t be,” Trace promised. 
-“Then you know where he is?” 

“I do. Danny and I had an un- 
scheduled meeting last night in the 
room of a brand new corpse named 
Steve Malone.” 

Laurent had heard of Malone’s 
death, of course, from Virgil; but 
that slight frown creasing his high 
forehead betrayed a trace of surprise. 

“Danny didn’t kill Malone,” Trace 
added. 

“Are you quite sure of that?” 

“Quite sure, for two reasons. In 
the first place, that gun Danny took 
off the sheriff hasn’t been fired. In 
the second place, why should Danny 
kill his alibi? A dead Malone can’t 
back up his story of what. happened 
to the doctor’s missing wallet.” 

“Have you found the wallet?” 

It was an anti-climax to be forced 
to answer in the negative. Trace ex- 
plained about the bankroll on Malone’s 
bed and the trail of ready cash he’d 
followed to that hotel; but Malone 
without the wallet didn’t prove any- 
thing. He might have picked up that 
extra windfall in a crap game or 
rolled someone even drunker than 
himself. He might have collected an 
old debt, or any number of other 
absurdities that any prosecutor intent 
on hanging Danny would point out. 

“It’s no matter,” Laurent said. “I’ve 
been thinking things over, and it 
seems to me now that the wallet is 
irrelevant. As a matter of fact, so 
is the late Mr. Malone.” τ 

“The police don’t share your view,” 
Trace remarked. 

“Oh, I’m not forgetting Malone. 
It’s just that whatever he could have 
contributed to clearing up this affair 
died with him. Now we must look 
elsewhere. Now we must look for 
the roots. And the roots, Mr. Cooper, 
may go very deep. . . . You were, I 
believe, a close friend of the good 
doctor’s last patient.” 

Trace had been thinking of Francy 
all morning, but he'd never expected 
to have Alexander Laurent bring her 
into the conversation. 

“For a recluse you seem amazingly 
well up on the local gossip,” he ob- 
served. “It’s not too difficult to see 
where you got it with Charley Gay- 
nor coming out here so often.” 

“The servants—” Laurent began, but 
Trace would have none of that. “No, 
not the servants,” he insisted. “I know 
these people, Mr. Laurent. They chat- 
ter among themselves as much as you 
and I, but they’re choosey about 
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sharing a confidence. I just can’t see 
Ramon, for instance, coming to you 
with the latest scandal. If we must 
discuss my relationship with Francy 
Allen, let’s at least start with the 
truth.” 

Laurent smiled and nodded his ap- 
proval. “Sound reasoning,” he said. 
“Yes, it was Dr. Gaynor who told me 
about Miss Allen, but I must admit to 
leading him on. It was some months 
ago when we were playing chess of 
an evening. The doctor seemed quite 
unlike himself; distraught, troubled, 
unable to concentrate. Since conver- 
sation is the best antidote for worry, 
I drew him out. Little by little he 
told me the whole story.” 

“He couldn’t have told you the 


whole story,” Trace snapped. “He 
never knew the whole story.” 
“That’s quite possible. The whole 


story is rarely known by any one 
individual, but there’s no reason to 


doubt that he did know the princi- . 


pals of this one. One he had brought 
into the world, the other was his own 
granddaughter, and the third—” 

“Was a human being!” 

“Too much so! It was a rather sad 
story, as I recall, concerning a young 
woman who went bad and a promis- 
ing young man who seemed to prefer 
yr to his fiancee. Temporarily, at 
least.” 

“That’s a lie!” Trace exclaimed. “I 
took Francy into my home because 
she was in trouble and had no place 
to go. Even an animal is entitled to 


‘decent care at a time like that.” 


“And prior to the trouble?” 


Trace was going to get good and 
mad pretty soon, and not with Laurent 
but with himself. He'd come here to 
discuss Danny Ross and a mess called 
murder, not the private life of Francy 
Allen! And he didn’t have to go on 
with it, but he would. Something 
about that calm expectancy of Alex- 
ander Laurent made it perfectly plain 
that he would. No wonder the man 
was a master at cross-examination! 

“You don’t understand about 
Francy,” Trace said. “Nobody does. 
She grew up on this ranch. She be- 
longed here. She was a part of some- 
thing solid and secure that was going 
to last forever, and she didn’t have to 
worry about a thing.” 

Trace couldn’t sit there any longer 
with his grandfather’s face staring 
down at him. He got up and stood 
with his back to the cold mantel. 

“But it didn’t last forever,” he said 
bitterly. “It fell into the hands of a 
crazy fool who couldn’t recognize ruin 
when it was all about him. He went 
overseas to find something easier to 
fight than himself, but Francy didn’t 
have any place to run. She stayed 
and went down with the wreckage.” 

“And you blame yourself,” Laurent 
observed. 

“Who else is to blame?” 

It was good to have it said at last. 
Now Trace could. forgive Laurent’s 
prying; what’s more, the man seemed 
to understand. Without knowing 
Francy, without remembering her 
through a score of years, Alexander 
Laurent accepted without question 
what Trace supposed no one could 
comprehend. 

“Noblesse oblige,” he murmured. 
“Not that your attitude surprises me, 
Mr. Cooper. I’ve seen you with your 
other adopted burden—your partner, 
I believe you call him.” 

“Arthur is my partner!” 

“Of course he is, but where do you 
suppose he would be without- your 
protection?” 

“Maybe we’d better get back to the 
subject at hand,” Trace suggested. 

But Laurent ‘smiled and said: “We 
never left it. Since you indicate, and 
I believe you, that Dr. Gaynor erred 
in fixing the blame for the illegal 
operation he was called upon to 
mend, an interesting thought arises, 
Who was responsible?” 

It wasn’t the first time Trace had 
faced that question. Francy was a 
stranger to him after he came home 
from the war—a wild, careless crea- 
ture. She seemed determined on self 
destruction, and her affairs were her 
affairs — affairs without names. But 
Laurent was waiting for his answer. 

“I don’t know,” Trace said. “Francy 
never told me and I never asked.” 

“If you had asked—” 

“Don’t you suppose anyone did? 
Charley Gaynor, for instance. When 
she wouldn’t answer, he took it for 
granted that she was shielding me. 
Francy was loyal in her way.” 

“A rather peculiar way! She must 
have known what her silence would 
cost you.” 

“Why? Francy wasn’t the kind to 
walk out on a.man because of some 


nasty gossip!” 

Laurent said: “It would be ex- 
tremely helpful to know that ‘man. 
Suppose, for example, he made prom- 
ises he couldn’t keep—or threats that 
he could. Our trail leads back to Miss 
Allen. There can be no other reason 
for the doctor’s death than what he 
must have known about this man.” 

The door was wide open for Trace 
to lead into the subject of the ink- 
stained fingers, but the door to the 
patio was also open and this was the 
door that arrested his attention as he 
turned about. A man was coming 
across the patio at an unsteady gait— 

alf run, half stumble. He burst into 
the living-room. 

“Why — Douglas!” Laurent gasped, 
coming to his feet. "πας hap- 
pened?” 

Douglas Laurent was in a state of 
dishevelled agitation. His nice white 
trousers were streaked with dirt and 
his expensive sport shirt looked as if 
he’d been rolling in barbed wire. And 
then Laurent the elder was between 
him and Trace, a fatherly arm about 
the boyish: shoulders and all of that 
cold, unemotionalism gone out of his 
voice. 

“You’ve been running,” he scolded 
gently. “You know that you mustn’t 
run, Douglas, especially not in the 
hot sun.” 

i T had to run,” Douglas said. “The 
ire!” 

“Of course it’s like fire—and no hat 
either! You'll have to excuse us, Mr. 
Cooper, but my son’s | health isn’t up 
to this sort of 

“What’s that in fis hand?” Trace 
demanded. 

He couldn’t see the hand in ques- 
tion at the moment, Laurent was in 
the way, but he’d seen it clear -enough 
when Douglas came through that door- 
way. 
“His hand?” Laurent looked at Trace 
oddly, and then backed away. “Why,” 
he said, “it’s a gun!” 

It was a gun all right, and a gun 
Trace wasn’t likely to forget after the 
way Danny had pointed it at him last 
night. “Where did you get this?” he 
demanded. “Where did you get Virgil 
Keep’s gun?” 

“Virgil’s!” Douglas’ father said. “Do 
you mean this is the weapon Danny 
Ross took from the sheriff?” 

“I’m sure of it. And Danny was 
hanging on to it like a drowning 
man clutching a life belt when I left 
him last night. Your son’s health 
may be delicate, Mr. Laurent, but not 
nearly so delicate as Danny’s may be 
if those trigger-happy deputies have 
stumbled on to that cabin in Peace 
Canyon!” 

“Is that where you left him—in 
that cabin?” 

“Why not? Nobody’s used it for 
years.” 


He didn’t get an argument—not in 


-words. He got a pair of undefinable 


stares, and then Douglas began to 
laugh softly. “Nobody,” he said. “Νο- 
body at all! Well, she won’t use it 
any more. No one will ever use it 
now. 

Trace headed for the door. 

“Where are you going?” Laurent 
demanded. 

“Im going to that cabin,” Trace 
said. “I’m going to find out what 
this is all about!” 

“You can’t!” said Douglas. “It’s all 
και down—the cabin and every- 
thing in it.” 
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IRE. Douglas had used the word 

before. He’d tried to tell them 

about the fire and had been sil- 

enced in the discussion of the 
gun. But this was no time for regrets. 
That dry shell of the cabin would go 
up like a matchbox, and somewhere, 
in it or mercifully out of it, Danny 
was in danger. 

“Did you see Danny Ross?” Trace 
demanded. 

“Douglas doesn’t know anything 
about Danny Ross,” Laurent said. “The 
name means nothing to him.” 

Trace raced for the jeep in the 
driveway. From the road he could 
see a plume of white smoke lifting 
up from behind a yonder ridge dike 
a beckoning finger, and he made for 
that plume te E 


Failure to find Danny Ross in Junc- 
tion City had turned the search back 
towards its source, for if Danny had 
one friend, that friend was Trace 
Έφορος, = and Trace specialized in heck 
less acts. Hiding a fugitive of the 
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law would probably come under the 
heading of exciting sport. So rea- 
soned Virgil Keep, and he drove te 
the cabin on the ranch. 

He reached it ahead of Trace, anê 
by then the building was a ruin. A 
deserted cabin couldn’t set itself afire, 
but if any living thing had been in 
that inferno the ashes would have to 
be sifted to find the bones. 

“Danny! Danny Ross!” 

Virgil whirled about to meet the 
cry behind him. The wheels of the 
jeep had hardly stopped turning be- 
fore Trace was racing toward the 
smouldering ruin, and when he saw 
Virgil it was too late to stop his 
words. 

“Have you seen him?” he „gasped. 

“All I’ve seen is what you're τος 
ing at. If the kid was in there, 
troubles are over.” 

“Maybe he got out,” Trace said. 
“Douglas got out.” 

What are you talking about? Who’s - 


Do : 

“Douglas Laurent! He came home 
just now with Danny’s gun—the one 
he took off you, and he must have 
got it from the cabin. Danny had it 


with him when he went in there last κ 


night.” 

Trace looked about searehingly, 
then ran to the barn. It was empty, 
and Trace had no time to study tire 
tracks. Out in the sunlight again he 
threw back his head and called out 
at the top of his voice: “Danny! Where 
are you, Danny?” And echoes threw 
back the call. 

Nothing was left of the cabin now 
but the heavy porch floor and the 
burning uprights. Trace began to think 
of what Douglas had said about the 
cabin. “She won't use it any more.” 
And when a little scrap of white some- 
thing waved to him from the porch 
floor he moved forward without 
thought of danger. ` 

“You crazy idiot!” Virgil yelled. 
“Come away from there!” 

But when Trace came away he had 
Franey’s handkerchief in his hand. A 
scrap of flimsy white material edgec 
with cheap lace and embroidered with 
the letter Ε. F for Francy. Now 
Trace understood just a little of με 
would have to be known to find the 
face of’ murder; but now it was too 
late. The cabin was gone. Was Danny 
gone, too? He began to search the 
canyon walls for some sign of move- 
ment on the rocks. Even if Danny 
had fallen asleep with a lighted ciga- 
rette he was young and fast enough 
to get out ahead of the fire—provid- 
ing he was only asleep. It might 
take hours for that ruin behind him 
to cool enough for searching, but 
those same hours could mean another 
kind of death to a green kid lost in 
this canyon. 

xxx 


Danny climbed the rocky wall of 
Peace Canyon. He didn’t have to 
look up to know when, exhausted, he 
reached the rim; the rush of the 
wind told him. He crawled up over 
the edge and looked out. Level land 
stretched before him, and he could 
walk now—run if he had the strength 
—and a ragged line of vegetation in 
the distance meant water in this coun- 
try. He thought of that dry river the 
day before and his heart sank, but 
this was in the mountains and moun- 
tains had springs . . . at least that’s 
what he promised himself all the way 
to that clump of foliage. He found 
a little stream that in one spot made 
a small pool where he could drink, 
bathe his face, and douse his head. 
And on the bank of the stream was 
shade for resting in. 

Danny didn’t know it, but the stream 
he had found ran alongside the wagon 
track leading to the now ισα 
cabin. The first realization he had 
of the road was the sound of a motor 
approaching, and, exhausted as he was, 
he sprang behind the handiest bush. 

A light blue pick-up pornea- a few 
yards away. Danny didn’t dare raise 
his head, but he could hear someone 


fight flashing on the string of 
hanging in the ignition. 
Rice finished his drink from the 
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the right spot and sight those fresh 
tracks in the soft earth around the 
spring? A scrawny mountain bush 
wasn’t going to be much protection 
against that rifle. 

Danny waited for an instant when 
the tall man’s back was turned and 
then ran from a crouching start. He 
ran fast and low to the ground, mak- 
ing little noise. But Jim Rice was an 
old hand at hunting and his ears 
were very sharp. Danny was almost 
even with the rear bumper when Rice 
whirled and raised his rifle. 

It was the sunlight on the moving 
gun -barrel that gave Danny warning. 
He dropped to the ground before Rice 
could get off his shot, and rolled in 
the dust to the far side of the truck. 
‘The right rear wheel made a good 
stopping place. Let Jim Rice put a 
bullet through his own tires if he 
wanted to. 

And then while the angry voice on 
the far side of the truck was yelling 
at him to step out with his hands up, 
Danny noticed something familiar 
about those tires. They had left the 
Same tread marks on the dusty road 
“as the ones he’d seen a couple of 
hours earlier on-the floor of the barn 
in Peace Canyon. 


“Well, if it ain't the wandering 
boy!” Rice drawled, as Danny rose 
from behind the wheel. “Keep those 
hands up!” 


“I haven’t got a gun,” Danny said. 

“Oh, no! What did you do—leave 
fit in Junction City?” 

They were standing that way, eye- 
ing each other, when a dust cloud 
rolled down the trail from Peace 
porta and settled down around a red 
eep. 

Never had anything been so wel- 
come. Undoubtedly that blue pick-up 
didn’t carry the only set of tires in 
the vicinity that would match the 
tread marks in that barn, but Danny 
was in no shape to rationalize at the 
moment. All he could think of were 
the bloodstains in the cabin, and all 
he’d heard about the death of a wo- 
man named Francy. 

“Danny!” Trace called, hopping to 
the ground, “are you all right?” 

“Is he all right! Now isn’t that 
thoughtful?” Rice said. “I cateh an 
armed killer and you want to know 
if he’s all right!” 

“Danny isn’t armed,” Trace snapped. 

“How do you know?” 

“Never mind how I know. What 
happened, ‘Danny? What happened 
back in that cabin?” , 

It was a question Danny would have 
liked to_answer, but two things hap- 
pened to stop him. One was the 
sudden arrival of Virgil Keep, who 
wasn’t letting Trace Cooper out of his 
sight any more, and the other was 
tbe delayed reaction of a two-day flight 
that had finally brought him back to 
the long and strong arm of the law. 
Danny’s arms weren't strong any 
more, and his legs were like strings 
of wet spaghetti. He grabbed the 
door handle of the truck for sup- 
port, and saw Rice's rifle swing toward 
his head. 

“Put that gun down!” Trace shouted. 
“Can't you see the kid’s done in? The 
sheriff's here; he'll take charge.” 

Danny couldn’t account for it, but 
semehow even that big ugly sheriff 
didn’t look too bad. Maybe he was 
just too far gone to be afraid, or 
maybe he was just too tired to know 
it; but he crawled into Virgil's bor- 
rowed car about the way he would 
have crawled into a feather bed if 
there'd been one handy. They were 
going back to Cooperton now, Danny 
and the sheriff, and Trace following 
along behind in the jeep. Jim Rice 
tore off down the trail ahead. Jim 
wanted to be sure the party had a 
reception committee. 

Practically all of Cooperton came to 
the sheriff's office to welcome back 
Danny Ross, and they weren't there 
to give him the keys to the city. 
Danny was still too exhausted to be 
more than vaguely aware of what 
was going on, but he gathered that 
he wasn’t going to win any popular- 
ity contest with this crowd. Virgil had 
picked up a deputy and a photog- 
rapher at the intersection where the 
canyon road met the highway, and to- 
gether with Trace they formed a pretty 
formidable bodyguard. The photog- 
rapher was a man from the D.A.’s 
office, and the intersection, Danny 


learned on the way in, was the spot — 


where Francy Allen had been found. 
This piece of information fit in nicely 
with what he'd seen in that cabin, 
and somebody should know about it; 
but the sidewalk was rolling like a 
choppy sea, and the steps up to Vir- 
gils office had about six-foot risers. 


~ people do. 
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“Somebody telephone Dr. Glenn,” 
he heard the sheriff say off in the 
distance, and then everybody went 
away for a while and left Danny in 
the darkness. 

About the time Danny collapsed, a 
big black man in a light suit elbowed 
his way through the crowd outside the 
sheriff's office and began asking for 
Trace Cooper. He might as well have 
saved his breath, because nobody was 
listening to anything but the sound 
of his own anger anyway; but when 
Trace suddenly appeared in the door- 
way, Arthur got his attention. 

“Trace.” he called. “Hey, Trace, 
I'm back.” 

Arthur was like a bonus from fate. 
Lowell Glenn's office phone rang 
without response, and Virgil wouldn't 
heat-of calling old Dr. Gaynor’s resi- 
dence on a day such as this. It was 
nice and respectable of Virgil, but 
in Trace’s book the living took prece- 
dence over the dead. In very few 
words he explained what he wanted 
Arthur to do. 

“But don’t you want to hear what 
I found out in Red Rock?” Arthur 
protested 

“Just as soon as you get Glenn over 
here,” Trace said. “I don’t think the 
kid’s suffering from anything more 
than sunburn and exhaustion, but it 
might calm down a few excited citi- 
zens if they see he needs a doctor. 
Its not much fun to lynch someone 
too sick to care.” 

Trace might have exaggerated the 
temper of the crowd—it was too early 
to` telli—but it did seem that every 
man, woman and child in Cooperton, 
with two exceptions, were either in 
front of the sheriff's office or on the 
way over. Ana that old truck com- 
ing down the street was Walter Wade's, 
with Viola leaning her head out of 
the cab so as not to miss any of the 
excitement. ? 

“Okay,” Arthur said, “but in case 
you can’t wait, the answer is yes.” 

But there were two people in 
Cooperton who didn’t know a thing 
about all this excitement until Arthur 
rang the Gaynor doorbell. Joyce came 
to the door. Trace was right. Young 
Dr. Glenn was there. Hearing the 
message, he bounded up. 

“The sheriff's office!” he echoed. 
“Why am I wanted there?” 

“Sick boy,” Arthur said. “They just 
brought. in Danny Ross. He’s kind of 
done in.” 

It seemed to be a letdown for the 
doctor, or maybe a relief. but he 
wasn’t taking Arthur’s word for any- 
thing. “This sounds like some of Trace 
Cooper's doings,” he said. “Why didn’t 
Virgil telephone if he wanted me?” 

“He did. You weren't in.” 

* “There’s a phone in this house, too.” 

“Sure there is,” Arthur agreed, “so 
why don’t you just ring up the sheriff 
and see if I'm telling the truth.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


RTHUR waited in the hall while 
Lowell Glenn struggled for an 
open line from the old doctor’s 
study. The telephone operator 
would be pretty busy for a while 
helping the countryside catch up on 
the latest news. Joyce stood by the 
door, pale and troubled. ~ 
“Was he hurt when they took him?” 
she asked. 
“Who—Danny Ross?” 
“Yes. Trace thinks he’s innocent.” 
“Was Trace here?” 
“A few hours ago.” 


That accounted for the doctor’s re- 
luctance to leave, Arthur decided. He 
probably suspected the whole thing 
was a trick to get him out of the 
house so Trace could return. “The 
doctor sure hates to see you two to- 
gether,” he remarked, nodding toward 
the study door. “He must be afraid 
Trace is going to talk some sense 
into your head.” He expected Joyce 
to protest angrily, but all the fight 
was gone out of her. 

“What is sense?” she asked. “I've 
given up trying to rationalize any- 
thing. I just don’t understand, Arthur. 
I don’t understand murder, and I don’t 
understand deceit. Why do people do 
such terrible things?” 

“Maybe they don’t mean the things 
they do to be terrible,” Arthur said. 
“Maybe they mean them for good and 
they turn out wrong.” 

“You're talking about Trace and 
Francy, aren’t you?” 

“I'm just talking about the things 
Take your grandfather, for 
instance. I don’t suppose there ever 
was a finer man, but that didn’t stop 


him from making a terrible mistake.” 

“You've got to tell me,” Joyce said. 
“You were on the place all the time 
Francy was there; you must know the 
truth.” 

“Τά be the smartest man on earth 
if I did,” Arthur muttered. 

“Don’t talk like that! It’s all very 
noble of you to keep silent because 
Trace does and you respect his wishes, 
but it’s not for myself that I’m ask- 
ing. Can’t you see what’s happening? 
People are beginning to say that 
Francy was murdered just like my 
grandfather. If it turns out that 
Danny Ross isn’t guilty, who do you 
suppose will be accused next?” 

Arthur couldn’t answer or make 
any denial, because Lowell Glenn had 
completed his call and was putting 
down the phone. There was only a 
moment before he came back into the 
hall, hat in hand, and in that mo- 
ment it was Joyce who spoke. 

~*~ κ.α 

The answer war yes— that's what 
Arthur had called back as he edged 
back through the crowd. Trace took 
the knowledge back inside with him, 
tut by this time it was more of a 
corroboration than a surprise. The 
inkstains on Frangy’s fingers had to 
mean what he now knew. She had 
regained consciousness before she 
died; she had been able to use a pen. 
But Francy had no worldly goods to 
bestow, and she couldn’t have been 
writing her memoirs so close to the 
edge of her grave. What she could 
have done was sign a statement and 
name a name only one other person 
could have known until it was shared 
with Charley Gaynor. 

So it all came back to the old man 
as Trace knew it must. But where 
was the statement now? Had the 
doctor made an extra stop on the 
road back *to Cooperton? Had he 
posted a letter or made a telephone 
call? The latter idea Trace aban- 
doned immediately. Any act the doctor 
might have performed was still a deep 
secret, and conversations on the Coop- 
erton line were as confidential as a 
bass drum. Trace pondered that un- 
happy fact for a moment, and then 
he began to understand. 

But conjecture was foolish, until 
Arthur returned with the details, and 
even -when he returned, with a 
grumbling Lowell Glenn in tow, the 
outlook didn’t brighten. No one at 
the hospital had any knowledge of a 
written statement. All Arthur had 
lcarned was that Francy had been eon- 


seious before her death. and that the 


old doctor was with her until the last. 
“What are you two hanging around 
for?” Virgil demanded, returning from 
Danny's cell. “Lowell says there's 
nothing wrong with the kid but some 
blisters and scratches.” 
“Can I talk to him?ù Trace asked. 
“Why should you?” 


. What Trace. really wanted was to ` 


pry out of Danny every word Charley 

Gaynor had uttered during their brief 

acquaintance. Words that meant noth- 

ing to him might mean a great deal 

to a man with a key. But he wasn’t 

ready to share this new-found knowl- 
just yet. 

"Τά like to know how that. fire 
started in the cabin,” he said. 

“I'll write you a letter when I find 
out.” 

“Virgil, be reasonable!” 

“Im being reasonable. I'm letting 
you walk out of here instead of throw- 
ing you into a cell where you belong. 
I know how the kid got to that cabin, 
and you know that I do! If it was 
anyone else—" 

Virgil didn’t get any further. A ery 
from the street interrupted his tirade. 
“Hey, Virgil, what's the doc for? You 
going to pretty up the kid for his 


hanging?” 
“Break it up out there!” Virgil 
yelled. “Everybody go on home!” 


The deputy at the door squinted 
through the glass panel. “Nobody's 
going,” he said. “That’s Jim Rice 
shooting off his mouth. I think he’s 
been drinking.” 

“Well, tell him to go home!” 

“I've got a better idea,” Trace said. 
“Ask him to come in.” 

Both Virgil and the deputy looked 
at Trace as if πο gone mad, but 
there was nothing wrong with his 
reasoning. Jim Rice on the inside 
couldn’t cause any trouble on the out- 
side. “Get the Wades in here, too,” 
he ordered. “There’s something I 
want to ask them.” 

“What do you want to ask?” Virgil 
asked. 

“About murder. You can listen if 
you wish.” 

Trace took the few steps to the cell 
where Dr. Glenn was: swabbing dis- 
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infectant on Danny’s hands, bruised ia 

climbing the canyon. The kid had 

been out only a few minutes, but he 

still had an eerie pallor under his 

sunburn. He frowned back at Trace’s 

frown, and then peered over his shoul- 

der at the several people coming into 

the sheriff's office. Jim Rice, Viola 

and Walter Wade—together with Danny 

they comprised the sole survivors of 

that last cali Charley Gaynor made at 

Mountain View, and that’s just what 

Trace wanted. If they rehashed every 

detail, every word and action, he might. 
pick up some clue; if not, he might 

at least plant a few doubts in the . 
place of this eager acceptance οἵ 
Danny’s guilt. Walter would be the 

easiest to shake. 

Then Danny remembered what it 
was he'd been climbing from, and what 
he had to tell Trace. 

He said, “Tell the sheriff to look 
in the cabin!” 

“The cabin’s burned down,” Virgil 
said. 

“Burned down!” 

Danny sank back against the wall. 
He should have kept his mouth shut. 

“Why should Virgil look in the 
cabin?” Trace demanded. “What hap- 
pened there, Danny? How did thai 
fire get started?” 

“I don't know! 
was a fire!” 

“He was running from it fast enough 
when I caught him,” Jim Rice drawled. 

Danny wasn’t tired any more. He 
jumped to his feet. 

“You shut your trap!” he yelled. 
“All of you. I’m fed up with being 
blamed for things I never’ did! 1 
wasn’t running from any fire because 
1 didn’t even know there was a fire, 
but I do know what was in that cabin— 
blood! Dried blood on the floor, on 
the skillet, and all over that ‘towel! 
And ladies’ clothes, and tire marks on 
the barn floor just like the treads on 
this guy’s truck!” 

Jim backed up a step as if he'd 
caught a blow on the chin. “You dirty 
liar!” he howled. “Listen to him lie! 
Listen to him covering up!” 

“Take it easy,” Trace said. “Maybe 
he isn’t lying.” 

“You heard him trying to throw 
blame on me, and you're just as bad! 
How come you side with the kid,. I 
want to know? How come you're so 
dead sure he’s innocent?” 

“Shut up, both of you!” Virgil snap- 


I didn’t know there 


ped. “I want to hear what the kid has 
to say. What's ‘all this about blood- 
stains?” 


And so Danny finally got the chance 
to have his say. 

Everybody listened, even Jim Rice. 
Slowly and carefully he told them all 
about the bloodstains in the cabin, 
the big one on the floor and the 
others out on the porch, and about 
those tire marks in the barn. Nobody 
interrupted Danny now. They were 
too interested in hearing about thal 
man waiting in the cabin when he re- 
turned. The man with the short 
temper and Virgil’s gun, i 

“He started yelling about people 
using his cabin all the time,” Danny 
said. “He told me tọ clear out and 
take all that junk in the dresser— 
ladies’ underclothes mostly, and that’s 
when we found the iron skillet with a 
bloody towel wrapped around it and 
yellow hairs matted on the edge.” 

It was a dandy story the way Danny 
told it, and he had a fascinated 
audience all the way from the doctor 
inside the cell to the deputy who was 
supposed to be watching the street 
door. But the deputy wasn’t watch- 
ing, and he didn’t see the man who 
came in while Danny talked. Even 
Danny didn’t see him come in. He 
just stopped for breath and looked 
up, and ‘there the man was listening 
as intently as the rest. 

Danny couldn't think of another 
word. He'd never seen the newcomer 
before, and yet there was something 
awfully familiar about his appearance- 
Maybe it was the gun he was drawing 
from his coat pocket. 

“Good evening, sheriff,” said Alex- 
ander Laurent. “I believe this revolver 
belongs to you.” 

His voice was. like the pipe organ 
coming on after a noisy soap opera, 
Every eye turned to meet him. 

“I must apologize for not speaking 
up sooner,” he added, “but I was in- 
trigued by the „young man’s story. 
Danny Ross, isn’t it?” = 

Nobody answered. They were all 
too busy staring at this remarkable 
man: remarkable because he didn't be- 
long in a world of dusty hats and faded 
levis, and because he didn’t seem to 
mind a bit. His deep set eyes swept 
the office, taking in everyone. Danny 
just about had the stranger tagged 
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when Virgil spoke up and clinched the 
identification. 

“It’s my gun all right, Mr. Laurent,” 
he said, “but how on earth did you 
get it?” 

“From my son—the man Danny Ross 
encountered in the cabin.” 

So this was Laurent! Danny took 
a good look this time, remembering 
what Trace had told him. Laurent was 
on his side, and it was his son he'd 
faced in the cabin. That made the 
familiarity easy to understand: the 
same fine features, the same hairline, 
the same height. But he didn’t need 
a gun in his hand to make him im- 
pressive. He handed the weapon to 
Virgil. 

“You'll notice that one shot has been 
fired,” he added. “That’s how your 
mysterious fire began. When young 
Mr. Ross threw an armful of clothing 
in Douglas’ face, the gun discharged 
and ignited a kerosene lamp on the 
table. But I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing what Douglas was doing in the 
eabin in the first place.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AURENT smiled briefly and 
there wasn't a soul in the place 
who could give him an argu- 
ment on that statement. Danny 

was forgotten now. Dr. Glenn”picked 
up his satchel and left the cell \lock- 
ing it behind him). 

“For some time,” Laurent con- 
tinued, “there has been evidence of 
trespassing at the cabin. Empty food 
tins and bottles have been found on 
the premises, and the ‘ranch hands 
have reported seeing a light in the 
canyon at night. These things were 
never reported to you, sheriff, be- 
cause we weren't using the cabin and 
I saw no harm in an occasional unin- 
vited guest. Yesterday, however, my 
son went out to look the place over 
to see if it would be suitable for a 
retreat as Mr. Cooper had suggested. 
He made the natural error of taking 
Danny to be our visitor.” 

Danny shouted from his cell: “I 
don’t wear ladies’ clothes! I don’t use 
face cream and perfume!” 

“I doubt if Douglas identified those 
articles. His temper is a bit explosive, 
Tm afraid.” ža 

“He identified them all right! He 
kept talking about some woman he 
didn’t want hanging around any more!” 

“It was’a woman using the cabin,” 
Danny cried, “and I know who it was. 
I’ve heard you all talking about some- 
body named Francy Allen. Well, 1 
saw a handkerchief out there and it 
had an F in the corner.” 

“Like this?” Trace asked. 

When Danny saw the object Trace 
took out of his pocket, he could stop 
shouting. 
and now they could all see it. They 
could hear Trace explain how he'd 
picked it up on that burning porch, 
and they could reach their own con- 
clusions. It wasn’t difficult to under- 
stand that crowd outside. Murderer 
wasn’t a nice word to fasten on a 
neighbor; it was much easier to follow 
Viola’s line and put the blame on a 
stranger. But if Francy Allen had 
been hit with an iron skillet instead 
of an automobile and then left on the 
highway to die, it meant that murder 
had come to Cooperton a good 12 
hours ahead of Danny Ross. 

“What about that?” Virgil demanded 
of Laurent. “Did your son know who 
was using the cabin?” 

“He couldn't have known,” Laurent 
replied quietly. “My son isn’t well— 
that’s why I brought him to this climate 
in the first place. He doesn’t carry 
on social activities.” 

It was about time for Jim Rice to 
laugh, and he delivered on schedule. 
“Social activities!” ‘he howled. “You 
can’t be too sure about the young fel- 
lows, Mr. Laurent. Maybe Virgil 
should have a talk with Douglas.” 

“By all means.” Laurent agreed 
amiably, “and on the way to the ranch 
he can stop and have a look at those 
tire marks in the barn. My son doesn't 
drive, you see, but it must be obvious 
even to you that Miss Allen required 
transportation to any rendezvous she 
might have kept in the cabin — espe- 
cially on the return trip.” 

It wasn’t Laurent’s words so πιο 
as his pointed manner that set Jim off, 
but the combination was like putting 
a torch to a haystack. Jim's face 
turned as red as the sunset outside the 
west windows. “Tire tracks don’t 
mean anything!” he protested. “I buy 
my tires from Walter. I'll bet he sells 


It was the handkerchief, ` 


- story at once. 


DETOUR 


plenty of those tires. I'll bet he uses 
them himself.” 
“Tiree?” Walter echoed feebly. 


“What tires? What’s everybody talk- 
ing about?” 

“About Francy,” Viola screamed in 
his ear. “She was murdered after all, 
just like I said.” 

In the hall just outside the cell 
door, the reticent Ada gasped and turn- 
ed pale. 

"Is that true?” she cried out. “Is 
that really what happened to Francy?” 

With the exception of Danny, no one 
had previously been aware of the 
woman's presence. It was the moment 
of surprise that gave her the oppor- 
tunity to continue. 

“Tf its true; then I have to tell,” 
she said. ‘Murder is a terrible sin.” 

Usually no one ever paid heed to 
Ada, but now Ada had an audience. 

“T have to tell about Jim and 
Francy,” she said. “They were carry- 
ing on—” 

“That’s a lie!’ Jim exploded, but 
now that Ada had found her tongue 
she wouldn’t be shouted down. “I 
knew for a long time,” she continuedr 
“but I didn’t say anything on account 
of Ethel being so poorly. I didn't 
want her to fret.” 

Of that stunned audience only Trace 
seemed able to respond. “How long 
a time?” he demanded. 

Ada frowned over her answer. “I 
can’t rightly say, Mr. Cooper—as long 
as I’ve been walking out nights. Oh, 
they were the smart ones all right, 
meeting down by the cemetery so's 
nobody would know. The important 
thing is that I saw them together the 
night before Francy died. It was real 
late, so they weren’t even being care- 
ful, and I saw Jim put Francy into 
the cab of his truck. She was acting 
peculiar. I thought she was drunk.” 

“She was drunk!” Jim yelled. 

A few moments earlier he had been 
a bit drunk himself, but now he sob- 
ered under the impact of his own 
words. 

“All right,” he said, “I admit see- 
ing Francy that night. We had a few 
drinks together. Τά just made a deat 
with that cattle buyer and was feel- 
ing good. Francy never could hold 
her liquor. I couldn't take her back 
to her rooming house drunk — she'd 
been chucked out, so I put her in my 
truck and drove her out to the cabin.” 

“Was that the usual procedure?” 
Trace asked. 

“Its none of your business if it 
was!” 

Jim wiped his face with one hand 
and tried to remember what else he 
had to say. All those faces, all those 
eyes were still waiting. There must 
be something more. “She was all right 
when I left her,” he said. “She was 
sleeping it off quiet as you please. 
When I heard about her being found 
on the road next morning, I figured 
she’d woke up and tried to walk back 
to town. She could have walked into 
the side of a truck the shape she was 
in.” 

“You're forgetting the bloodstains,” 
Virgil said. 

“πι forgetting nothing! I never 
saw any bloodstains, and now there 
ain’t any place to see them! -And all 
I've heard about bloodstains is from 
Danny Ross and his extra smart lawyer. 
How do you know this ain’t some trick 
they’ve cooked up to get everybody 
excited over Francy and forget all 
about poor old Doc Gaynor?” 

Jim’s meaning was clear. Laurent’s 
an outsider, he was saying; Laurent’s 
a tricky lawyer with a big reputation 
for getting accused killers off seott 
free, 


“So it was you!” Trace exclaimed. - 


“I ought to break your neck!” 

One of his fists was on_its way to 
Jim’s jaw, but Arthur stopped Trace 
on the brink of mayhem. “Gentle- 
men!” Laurent cried, “you can't settle 
anything with violence. You must 
have facts!” 

“Tl give you facts!” Trace shouted. 
"ΤΗ give all of you a few facts you 
never heard before! Fact number one: 
Francy didn’t die in a coma as we 
all thought. She was conscious and 
with Dr. Gaynor for 10 or 15 minutes 
before her death. Fact number two: 
During that time she used Charley's 
leaky pen to sign something and got 
ink on the fingers of her right hand. 
You can check on the first fact at the 
hospital, just as Arthur did today, and 
the other can be verified by calling 
Fisher’s mortuary.” 

Trace had blurted out -the whole 
He paused and looked 
about him. . “Whatever it was that 
Francy signed is now conspicuously 
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missing,” he added, “but she wasn't 
the type to hold her tongue if some- 
body pushed her around!” 

“T hesitate to criticize,” Laurent said, 
“but isn’t fact number two tainted with 
conjecture?” = 

“There’s nothing wrong with con- 
jecture if it’s logical,” Trace snapped. 
“Figure it out for yourself. Francy 
was in somebody’s way. 
wanted any more, and dead women 
don’t write memoirs, but Francy was 
a rugged kid who took a lot of killing. 
She was left for dead on the highway 
to make her death appear an accident, 
but she didn’t die soon enough. We 
were all anxious to know how she 
came out when Charley took her to 
Red Rock, but one person must- have 
been a lot more than anxious.” 

With words for weapons Trace didn’t 
need fists. He shrugged off Arthur's 
grip and continued. 

“Now we come to the interesting 
part of the story. Francy was dead 
and everybody knew it because old 
Charley called Fisher on the party 
line; but nobody knew whether she had 
talked before she died. Nobody but 
Charley and he was driving home to 
Cooperton. But first Charley had to 
make that step at Mountain View that 
was his regular routine when he'd been 
away from his office most of the day. 
Anyone who knew Charley knew that.” 

Danny was hanging on every word. 

The words were becoming a memory, 
a memory of an old man with a 
strange way of talking as if the worry 
on his mind blotted out all the usual 
small talk between strangers. Danny 
tried to recall just exactly what it 
was the old doctor had said during 
that brief acquaintance, but Trace was 
talking again and he had to listen. 
_ “Under those circumstances, I imag- 
ine it would be a little difficult for 
Francy’s murderer to stay away from 
Mountain View,” he said. 

“That narrows the field of suspects,” 
Laurent observed. “There were 
four people waiting at Mountain View 
when the doctor arrived.” 

“Only four?” Trace said. “What 
about the car Danny says he heard 
pulling away as the bus left?” 

“Danny says!” Jim interrupted. “Who 
cares what Danny says?” 

Trace said: “Even if there wasn’t any 
car, we have narrowed the field of 
suspects. But suppose there was a 
car, and suppose our person unknown 
was having a heart to heart talk with 
Charley Gaynor when Steve Malone 
came around the corner of the cafe.” 

Alexander Laurent remarked: “The 
only weakness in your theory, Mr. 
Cooper, is that we find ourselves with 
approximately 997 possible murderers.” 

“Franey didn’t have that many 
friends,” Trace objected. 

“T wasn’t confining the count to 
friends. For every admirer we must 
multiply by two—the jealous wife, the 
troubled fiance; or possibly by three— 
the eternal triangle. You've given us 
a splendid motive for the old doctor's 
murder, and a fine reason for the 
sudden demise of Mr. Malone; but 
arent we in need of a-motive for 
Miss Allen’s death? Assuming, of 
course, that she actually was mur- 
dered.” 

“I gave you a motive!” 

“A motive,” Laurent repeated, “but 
only one of many possibilities. Now 
what would you say to the motive of 
a young man whose life had been 
skattered by α- lie?” 

“That wasn’t Francy’s fault!” Trace 
cried. 3; 

“Wasn't it? Why don’t you ask Dr. 
Glenn about that? Isn't it true, doc- 
tor, that Miss Allen came first to you 
and only went to Red Rock when you 
refused the services she sought? And 
isn’t it also true that you went straight- 
way to Dr. Gaynor and reported that 
she had named Trace Cooper as the 
father of her unborn child?” 

“Francy wouldn’t have said that!” 
Trace said. 


CHAPTER XIX : 


AURENT shook his head sadly. 
“Mr. Cooper,” he scolded, “when 
are you going to stop creating 
people in your own image and 
likeness? Because you thought of Miss 
Allen as a sisterly charge, does it 
necessarily follow that she thought of 
you as a big brother?” Laurent’s 
eyes sought Arthur in that ring of 
faces, Arthur whose dark countenance 
never gave away secrets. But there 
was a glint of recognition when their 
eyes met, and Laurent smiled. “There’s 
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She wasn't, 


“minute!” he yelled. 
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more than one way to remove a rival 
from the field,’ he murmured. “But 
then, I never attempt to explain the 
things women do; why Mrs. Keep 
doesn’t sleep well, for instance, or why 
Mrs. Wade evidences such delight in 
murder. Insofar as possible, I try to 
avoid conjecture and adhere strictly 
to the facts. 

Laurent made a little tent of his 
long fingers and contemplated the 
structure thoughtfully. 


“The facts,” he added, “are rather 
discouraging. Any of us, any of-us in 
this very room, could have murdered 
both Miss Allen and the doctor. We 
could have acted from motives un- 
known, from circumstances beyond our 
control. The- thing to remember is 
that the first two deaths were by 
means of the handiest instrument pos- 
sible, as if unpremeditated, whereas 
Mr. Malone was very neatly dispatched 
with a bullet in the forehead. This 
rot only bears out Mr. Cooper’s theory 
that Malone was a marked man, but 
it gives us our first positive link to 
the murderer. . . . Who has the gun 
that killed Steve Malone?” 

Everyone looked at the weapon in 
Virgil's hand. - 

“Tt couldn’t have been that gun,” 
Trace insisted. “That gun wasn't 
fired.” 

Virgil checked the chamber. “It’s 
been fired,” he said. 

“By Douglas in the cabin. It wasn't 
fired last night in that hotel room.” 

It took all of 30 seconds for Virgi 
to realize what Trace had said; Danny 
caught on in half the time. . “Who told! 
you Malone was shot in a hotel room?” 
the sheriff demanded, and then it had 
to come out. It had to all come out 
where it hurt the most. Danny fol- 
lowed Trace’s reluctant rehearsal of 
their strange meeting at Malone's: 
deathbed with a sinking heart. Once 
Virgil had him fixed in that murder 
room nothing was going to get him 
out of this mess. He could see it 
written all over Virgil’s face even be-i 
fore his outburst. 

“Trace, I'll have you in court før 
this,” Virgil declared. “I warned you 
net to push me too far! Facts, the! 
man says—facts!” 


To the sheriff, Alexander Laurent) 
was just a stranger with fancy clothes, . 
fancy manners, and too many words. 

Virgil went on: “I’ve got a lump on 
my head, that’s a fact! Ive get a 
wrecked car that’s been found in the 
bottom of a dry river just off the old 
road to Junction City, and I’ve got a 
report that Malone was shot with a 
«45. This is no water pistol that I’m 
holding. If that’s not facts enough, 
I'll give you another one. I've got 
Danny Ross locked in a cell and he’s 
going to stay there until a οουτί of 
law sets him free! Now clear out of 
here, all of you! This is no town 
pall!” 

Trace resisted. “What about those 
Bloodstains in the cabin?” he de- 
manded. “Aren’t you going to do any- 
thing about them?” 

“Sure I am,” Virgil responded. “Just 
bring them in and I'll get out my mag- 
nifying glass and chemistry set. Bring 
along those ink-stains, too, and that 
statement Francy is supposed to have 


written that tells us the name of her 


murderer. i'm surprised that a couple 
of smart men like you and Mr. Laurent 
haven't come up with that long ago. 
All you need is a sample of Francy’s 
handwriting and a piece of paper!” 

Virgil didn’t intend his words to be 
inspiring; they weren’t meant to be 
anything but the walking papers for 
two annoying visitors. But in the little 
digestive silence that followed, Danny 
sucked in his breath audibly. A piece 
of paper! No other choice of words 
could have had such an effect. It was 
like a lever thrown or a button pressed, 
and the picture Trace’s theory had be- 
gun to form came clear at last. A 
piece of paper! 

But now everybody was leaving, and 
Danny couldn’t have that. “Wait a 


“Wait! Γνε got 
something to say!” 

“Well,” Virgil growled, “what is it? 
What’s on your mind?” 

ioe he wants to confess,” Jim 
said. 

“There was a piece of paper,” 
Danny said. “Dr. Gaynor had it in 
his wallet—a long folded sheet like 
a letter without an envelope.” 

Virgil looked troubled. “Did you 
see the wallet?” he snapped. 

“Sure I saw it. We all saw it—Mr. 
Rice, Walter Wade, that big mouthed 
wife of his—” 
“Big mouthed! F like that!” Viola 
shrieked. 5 

“J guess you do, else you'd shut up,” 
Danny said. “But how come nobody 
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but me remembers that paper? It 
was in plain sight when it fell out- 
of the old man’s wallet while he was 
putting away the $200.” 

“When it fell out,” Laurent said, 
“did the doctor retrieve it?” 

“Malone did. I reached for it, but 
Malone was too quick for me. He 
looked kind of disappointed that it 
wasn’t money.” 

“But he did return it to the doctor?” 

“Sure he did.” 

“Seems to me I recollect that 
paper,” Walter mused. “Of course, 
there’s no telling what was on it.” 

“Or where it went to,” Viola added. 

“Tt went into the wallet,” Danny 
said, “and the wallet went into the 
old man’s coat pocket. Everybody 
could see that.” 

For two days Danny had thought of 
a little man in a raincoat as being a 
murderer, so that finding him dead 
was like losing contact with reality 
„and being plunged into headlong 
‘flight. But now he could see what 
none of the others had yet realized; 
that a man like Steve Malone would 
reach for money if the reach wasn’t 
i too far, but he’d never kill for it or 
take dangerous risks. A pick-pocket 
: doesn’t make a souvenir of the evi- 
‘dence of his theft, and what Francy 
Allen’s murderer was looking for 
wouldn’t have interested Malone any 
more than that wallet once the cash 
was removed. 

“What is it, son? 
remembered?” 

Laurent’s voice was coaxing Danny 
back to the present. What had he 
remembered? 

Something flashed through Danny’s 
brain. What was it Laurent had 
said? “Any one of us in this room 
could have murdered ...” Any one 
of them could have- gone searching 
for Steve Malone, because any one of 
them could have known Danny wasn’t 
lying about the wallet. And now 
they were all waiting for him to tell 
them where it could be found! 

“Let me out of here!” Danny cried. 
“Let me out for an hour and I'll give 
you your murderer!” 

“Are you crazy?” Virgil gasped, but 
Danny had an answer for that. “Not 
crazy enough to tell everything I 
know!” he retorted. “I stand here 
listening to you guys making cracks 
at each other, and for a while I think 
the only difference between us is that 
you're out and I’m in; but then I get 
to wondering. Suppose I had killed 
the old man and somebody else was 
sitting in this cell in my place, 
wouldn’t I get curious to see how he 
was taking it? Wouldn’t I get ner- 
vous that maybe he’d wriggle off the 
hook and maybe I'd get stuck with 
it after all?” 

“The worm is turning,” Laurent ob- 
served. “The accused accuses.” 

“Why shouldn’t I accuse? Nobody 
was bashful about pinning this mess 
on me just because I had a couple 
of -hundred bucks!” 

“And plenty of opportunity,” Virgil 
remarked. 

“Sure, plenty of opportunity—just 
like the Wades and this guy Rice. 
Just like Mr. Cooper down in Junc- 
tion City last night. , 

“My heavens,” Trace gasped, “he 
even suspects me!” 

“I suspect everybody!” 

“Which is all very well up to a 
ċertain point,” Laurent said, “but if 
you know something that will clear 
up this case you'll have ἰο΄ trust 
somebody. I'm offering my services 
as your lawyer, Danny.” 

“Why?” Danny demanded. “You 
don’t owe me anything!” 

“Every man owes something to every 
other man.” 

“I'm not telling anybody anything, 
but if the sheriff unlocks this door 
ΤΗ get that piece of paper. TIl get 
- it and every one of you can come 
along and watch!” - 

Virgil snapped, “If you’ve got any- 
thing to say, you can say it to me!” 

“Tve said all I had to say,” Danny 
retorted. 

“Then you can sit in that cell until 
you rot!” 

“Do you think that was wise?” 
Laurent asked. “The boy did make a 
rather interesting proposition.” 

“Real interesting,” Virgil agreed. 
“Just like that proposition Trace made 
yesterday mor: 
ee if the boy really knows some- 
thing—” 

“He can tell it to a judge!” ο 
snapped. “Tomorrow morning 
taking Danny to Red Rock and ine 
him over to the district attorney. If 
you've got any squawk you can make 
it in court. Now how about every- 
body clearing out of here so a man 


What have you 
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can get his supper?” 

Laurent moved toward the door and 
then turned back with a troubled 
frown. 

“I hope you're prepared to give the 
prisoner adequate protection,” he said. 

“Don’t you worry about that crowd 
outside,” Virgil answered. “I can 
handle crowds.” 

“But can you handle ‘assassins? 
Surely you realize, sheriff, that if 
Danny Ross really knows where to find 
that sheet of paper, and if that sheet 
of paper really does name Miss Allen’s 
killer, then the boy’s very existence 
is a deadly danger to someone.” 

“That’s a couple of big ‘ifs’.” Virgil 
said. 

“Yes, I know. But I’ve known men 
to hang on just one small ‘if’. I should 
be very careful if I were you.” 

Alexander Laurent surveyed the 
little group again, one by one, and 
went out smiling. 

“Don’t just stand around with your 
fool mouth open!” Virgil roared at the 
deputy. “Get outside and move that 
crowd along—and see that Rice gets 
headed for home. I don’t want any 
trouble from that hothead tonight.” 

Watching an underling scamper to 
carry out his orders brought Virgil’s 


` ego up a peg, but he was still uneasy. 


“Ada!” he bellowed, and the door 
opened a crack. 

“Pll have my supper in here to- 
night.” 

Ada nodded absently. 

“ΤΊ have my pillow and blanket in 
here, too. And you keep that back 
door locked, you hear?” 

“As you say, Virgil.” 

“And no walking out tonight!” 

“No, Virgil—not tonight.” 

The door closed again and she was 
gone, but Virgil’s anger remained. He 
walked over to the window and stared 
out at a street now emptied of human 
life. The dusk had turned to dark- 
ness and the darkness to silence, and 
the only reminder of the day’s fury 
was a pair of vehicles nosing the curb- 
ing in front of the Pioneer hotel—a 
long gray sedan he’d seen at Laurent’s 
ranch and a dusty red jeep. So they 
were still at it, those two. They were 
still cooking up schemes to make a 
fool of Virgil Keep! 


CHAPTER XX 


66 HE way I look at it,” 

Murph remarked, deposit- 

ing a couple of beers be- 

side the steaks Trace and 

Laurent were having In a rear booth 

of the bar, “nobody’s ever going to 

know just what happened to Francy. 

Accident, murder, who can say? 

Francy sure can’t, and nobody else 
is going to.” 

“The dead have been known to 
speak,” Laurent murmured. 

“Oh, I don’t go for that spirit stuff!” 

“I don’t think Mr. Laurent was re- 
ferring to spirits,” Trace said. “You 
must know more about what goes on 
after hours than anybody else in town, 
Murph. Who would you say had the 
most reason for wanting Francy dead?” 

“You mean outside of Trace 
Cooper?” 

“I never wanted her dead.” 

“You should have. She played you 
for a sucker, Trace. She knew you 
were an easy touch.” 

“Never mind that!” 

“Okay, okay!” Murph finished his 
chore and rubbed a restless hand over 
his bald dome. “I can think of a lot 
of wives who might have wanted her 
dead,” he mused, “and I can think of 
one young lady who isn’t a wife on 
account of Francy.” 

“Do you really believe a woman 
could have killed Francy?” z 

Murph shrugged. “Why not? Ain't 
you heard of equal rights? Anyway, 
it doesn’t matter what I think, or what 
‘you think, or what Mr. Laurent thinks, 
because nobody’s ever going to know 
what happened to Francy. Asking 
questions about that gal could stir up a 
lot of trouble for a lot of people, and 
it just ain’t going to be stirred.” 

Murph delivered his judgment and 
sauntered back to the bar with an air 
of complete confidence. The weight of 
his words could not be denied. De- 
spite the questionable circumstances of 
her death, Francy had been shovelled 
out of sight in an awful hurry—like 
the carcase of some stray cat that re- 
quired no inquest and no mourning. 

“The voice of the people,” Trace 
observed. “How do we fight it?” 

“With doubts,” Laurent said. 
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“If you mean that ‘any one of us 
could have done it’ routine, you don't 
know this town. That only draws 
everybody closer together.” 

“That’s just the way we want them 
—close together. So close they're 
peering over each other’s shoulders 
and reading each other’s eyes.” Lau- 
rent smiled over the rim of his beer 
glass. There was a kind of excitement 
in his eyes, like that of an old soldier 
returning to the wars. “The bar- 
tender’s judgment on Miss Allen’s 
death might well apply to the doctor’s 
as well. Carrying the assumption fur- 
ther, we may see the force of public 
opinion acclaiming Mr. Malone the 
culprit of the crime as an easy out.” 

“But Malone's dead.” 

“By gunshot — quite a different 
method from the other deaths as I 
pointed out to the sheriff a short while 
ago. If we are going tó ignore Miss 
Allen’s inkstained fingers and young 
Ross’ illusive piece of paper, we must 
also ignore the motive for murdering 
Malone. We can then reach the con- 
clusions that his death was the result 
of a drunken brawl by some person un- 
known and totally unrelated to the 
case at hand.” 

Trace could hardly believe his ears. 
“That’s fantastic!” he protested. 

“Not if properly presented to a care- 
fully prepared jury. I assume you're 
still interested in defending Ross.” 

“Why not? He’s innocent.” 

"ΝΟΥ we don’t really know that, do 
we?” 

“He didn’t kill Malone!” 

“I just told you how Malone was 
killed.” 

“Surely you don’t expect me to be- 
lieve that?” 

“I do—if you're interested in saving 
Danny Ross. You must believe it. You 
must thoroughly convince yourself of 
an argument before you can -convince 
a jury, Mr. Cooper.” 

Now Trace began to understand 
what Laurent was doing. He was out- 
lining a way out if worst came to 
worst. The important thing was to 
save the innocent even if the guilty 
went free. ~The important thing was 
to find an alternative for Danny, even 
if that alternative never had a face or 
a name. For Laurent that might be 
enough—he had no score to settle— 
but Trace hadn’t stayed sober this long 
for nothing. 

“Malone might satisfy some people,” 
he said, “but not me. Steve Malone 
didn’t cause those bloodstains in that 
cabin.” 

“But we have no bloodstains.” 

“We have Danny's eye witness story, 
and your son was there. He must 
have seen some’ p" ‘ 

“My son will never make a witness 
for Danny Ross. By tomorrow he will 
have forgotten everything that hap- 
pened in Peace Canyon today. He will 
have forgotten a cabin ever stood in 
that spot.” Laurent spoke slowly, 
groping for words. “Douglas has a 
peculiar filter on his mind that strains 
out the unpleasant things. I don’t 
know whether to pity or envy him.” 

“But you do think Danny knows 
where to find that paper?” Trace 
asked. 

“It’s quite possible. It could hap- 
pen just that way—some little thing 
remembered, some gesture or word. 
What are you going to do about the 
boy?” 

“What am I going to do?” 

“You're the only one who can-do 
anything. The sheriff won't listen to 
me. I’m an outsider, too, but he'll 
listen to you.” 

“And if he does?” 

“Then you get in to see Danny. 
Talk to him, reason with him. He 
was excited and frightened a little 
while ago, but he’s had time now to 
calm down and face the facts. He 
must confide in someone, and you do 
have an honest face.” 

“All right,” Trace sighed, “I’ll go 
back to the lion’s den and see what I 
can do, but I don’t think Virgil’s going 
to be very happy to see me.” 

Trace didn’t have time to slide out 
of the booth before his words turned 
sour. The bar of the Pioneer hotel 
was virtually empty until the double 
doors to the lobby swung open. The 
place seemed to get crowded with the 
sudden entrance of just one man. 

“Trace!” Virgil yelled. “Where’s 
Trace Cooper?”. 

Virgil’s face was beet red and his 
huge chest heaved as if he’d just 
broken the record at the high hurdles. 
He looked about wildly before that 
rear booth came into focus, and then 
his expression changed. “Mr. Laurent!” 
he gasped. “I thought you went with 
him! I saw your car pulling away 
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fiom the curb, and 1 thought you went 
with him!” 

“My car?” Laurent echoed. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“Danny Ross. Somebody unlocked 
his ceH door and Danny’s gone!” 

Escaping from the Cooperton jail 
was easy; all that was needed was a 
friend with a key to the cell door. 
Danny didn’t catch on to what was 
happening until after Ada's third or 
fourth trip down the hall to Virgil’s 
office. She brought in a tray of sup- 
per; she brought back the empty tray. 
She brought in an armful of bedding; 
she brought back a frightened ex- 
pression and-_something hidden under 
the folds of her long apron. Danny 
was polishing off the last of the tray 
she’d left him earlier. He might be 
on the brink of the scaffold, but his 
stomach didn’t know it. and Ada was 
a wonderful cook. 

“That was swell apple pie,” 
“I never ate such apple pie.” 

“Didn’t you, Danny?” ‘The woman’s 
fece brightened. “Doesn't your mother 
make apple pie for you?” 

“My mother works. She's 
time for making pies.” 

Danny could have bitten off his 
tongue for saying that. He wasn’t 
supposed to have a mother, or any 
family at all, but Ada wasn’t looking 
for inconsistencies in his story. She 
was just looking at Danny with a 
peculiar sort of sadness in her eyes. 

“Howold are you, Danny?” she 
asked. 

“Eighteen,” he said. αὶ 

“Cages!” she said, glaring at the row 
of bars before her. “People shouldn’t 
be kept in cages!” 

“You can say that again!” 
concurred. 

“But we are—in one way or an- 
other.” 

Ada’s hands were getting restless 
under the apron, and Danny caught a 
glimpse of metal that suddenly made 
this exchange of small talk the most 
interesting repartee in the world. The 
metal was a huge ring, and on that 
ring hung the keys to the cells. What 
she was leading up to he didn’t dare 
to guess, but now he was a most 
attentive listener. 

“But there’s a way out, Danny. 
There’s always a way out,” she said. 
“Even I am getting out soon.” 

“Out of what?” Danny asked. 

“My cage. I shouldn’t tell you this, 
but when something really important 
happens to a person they have to tell 
someone. And you won't repeat it, 
will you?” 

With that key on his mind, Danny 
would have agreed to anything. “Not 
a word,” he vowed. 

“Because I don’t want Virgil to 
know I'm going to die soon.” 

For a moment Danny forgot all 
about that key. “Die!” he echoed. 
“Where'd you get a crazy: idea like 
that?” But it wasn’t crazy, as he 
could see by taking a long look at 
her face. 

“I know,” she said firmly, “and 
Charley Gaynor knew, too, but he 
promised not to tell Virgil. Virgil 
would feel bad about the way he’s 
treated me.” 


he said. 


got no 


Danny 


“Maybe hed treat νου better.” 
Danny said. 

“That’s just it! He'd feel sorry and 
start being nice to me, and then 


when I’m gone he’d just remember 
how nice he was and forget all the 
mean things. I want him to re- 
member!” 

“He probably wouldn’t believe you 
if you did tell him,” he said. “He'd 
laugh at you.” 

“He won't laugh,” Ada insisted. 

“Sure he will. He’s probably laugh- 
ing at you right now because of what 
you said about Jim Rice and Francy. 
He, „probably thinks you made it all 


up. 

PaBut I didn’t!” 

“Of course you didn’t, no more than 
I made up about knowing what Malone 
did with that paper Francy signed. 
Wouldn’t you like to see that paper, 
Mrs. Keep? Wouldn’t you like for 
Virgil to come in here in the morn- 
ing to get me and find you with that 
Paper? Everybody would talk about 
how smart the sheriff's wife was to 
find the real murderer right under 
his nose!” 

Danny had to be careful not to 
overdo this act. Ada might be slow 
but she wasn’t simple. 

“But I don’t know where to find 
the paper,” she said. 

“I do. I saw ‘Malone running for 
that bus, remember? I saw where he 
came from. Let me out of here and 
TIl be back in an hour,” he promised. 

She didn’t answer with words, but 
with the scratching of the key turning 
in the lock. 
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“Run away, Danny Ross,” she said. 
“Run as faSt as you can, and don’t 
come back.” 3 

She smiled at him, and Danny ran. 


CHAPTER ΧΧΙ 


E. had a high-powered car in 
hand, and a head start on the 
sheriff who'd seen him roar 
away. Maybe Ada was right 
and he should keep going, because 
there was nothing certain about that 
hunch of his, but-it did seem strange 


that nobody had found the old doctor’s~ 


wallet in: that search of the grounds. 

When he approached Mountain View 
the cluster of faded yellow buildings 
was like a ghost town in the moonlight. 
Walter and Viola must have gone to 
bed; there wasn’t a light on the place. 
Danny switched off the headlights and 
Jet the motor ease down to a whisper. 
He wheeled the sedan around behind 
the shed. 

There was a moon hanging in the 
sky now instead of the sun, and there 
was no old sedan coming down the 
road from the north, but everything 
was familiar and everything was plain. 
Danny made his way around the side 
of the shed. A few feet away was 
the place where Gaynor had parked, 
and just behind it was the door of the 
men’s room. A big company station 
would have locked up the rest rooms 
at night, but the only leck on this 


door was a rusty bolt on the inside. < 


He slid it home for safety’s sake and 
scowled at the darkness until the moon- 
light from one tiny window showed 
him the light switch on the wall. A 
light was risky but no search was pos- 
_ sible without it. If Malone really had. 
left the old man’s wallet in the men’s 
room any risk was justified; and if he 
hadn’t itewould take a lot more than 
darkness to‘cover Danny Ross. 

He began to look for a hiding place 
—a loose’ floorboard, a crack in the 
wall, a high shelf. He even kicked over 
the waste basket and then held his 
breath*as the phone started ringing in 
the cafe. That would be somebody in 
Cooperton calling to ask if the Wades 
had seen anything of a big gray sedan 
going north. He could even catch the 
low rumble of voices on the other side 


of the thin partition, but he. couldn’t- 


make out the words. 

It=was time to douse the light and 
cut and run, but Danny couldn’t make 
himself give up. Giving up meant 
running again, and the wallet had to 


be here! The old doc’s killer hadn't 


found it+why else was Malone dead? 
There was-only one place left to look 
by the time he heard the siren scream- 
ing up the highway. 

“Come out, Danny!” shouted the 
sheriff. “Come out with your hands 
up or I'll start shooting!” 

“You'd better come out, Danny,” 
Trace joined in, and then Viola pipéd 
up with a shrill, “What’s going on out 
there?” 

“Save the fireworks!” Danny yelled. 
“I’m coming out! I'm coming out with 
what I came after!” 

With one hand Danny reached up 
and unscrewed the ceiling bulb. It was 
hot, but not nearly so hot as that limp 
fold of leather in his other hand. 
“Stand away from -the door,” he 
shouted. “I’m coming out!” And at 
the instant the door flew open, the 
bulb hit the cement floor like a pistol 
shot. 


ducked, and in a crowd like that, they 
were bound to get in one another’s way. 
Danny ducked, too, ducked and ran for 
the sedan behind the shed. He wasn’t 
sure if there were footsteps behind 
him, beside him, or if the only foot- 
steps were his own until he barked 
his shins on the rear bumper. It was 
just enough to make him come in a 
close second, so that when he reached 
for the door-it swung open in his face. 

Danny hadn’t counted on a chauf- 
feur. He tried to back away, but there 
was no escaping that hand that yanked 
him into the front seat, and no crying 
out against the roar of the motor as 
the powerful sedan leaped into motion. 
At the crossing the car swung left, and 
the side road pushed up to meet them 
like a narrow tunnel opening in the 
moonlight. There were times when a 
person did a thing that seemed to have 
been done before. 

“You knew where to look for the 
ear all right,” Danny said. “It must 
Shave been a long wait for the old doc 
to show up the other day—and with a 


When Danny came out, everybody 


DETOUR 


passenger!” 

He wasn’t going to get any conver- 
sation as long as the pursuing head- 
lights showed in the rear view mirror. 


But all-those horses under the hood 


were paying off; the lights grew 
smaller by the second. 

“What happens to me now? A 
bullet in the head like Steve Malone?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Laurent said. 
“All I want is that piece of paper.” 

Laurent could afford to ease up on 
the accelerator now. The rear view 
mirror was dark, and the road he’d 
taken was no speedway. “A piece of 
paper,” he repeated, “that contains 
only a hideous lie. You don’t want to 
convict an innocent man, do you, 
Danny? You know what it is to be 
falsely accused.” 

“I don’t follow you,” Danny said. 

“Of course you don’t. You never 
knew Francy Allen. She was an angry, 
violent woman, Danny, She wrecked 
Trace Cooper's happiness with one lie 
because he never loved her, and she 
would have destroyed -my son with 
another.” 

# Laurent hit the brakes, but only 
long enough to take the turn on to the 
ranch road. Danny recognized the 
place from the morning he’d watched 
the jeep swing out of sight and leave 
him alone with Virgil. Right now 
Virgil would have looked like money 
from home. ` 

Laurent went on: “Listen to me, 
Danny, and try to understand. You 
think that you know the truth at-last, 
but you’re wrong. The truth is uglier 
than you think. Francy Allen used 
that cabin in Peace Canyon for her 
rendezvous with Jim Rice. Douglas 
knew about it. He watched Rice leave 
that last night, and then went in and 
ordered the woman out much as he 
ordered you, out this. afternooon.” 

“But with a skillet instead of a 
gun,” Danny muttered. 

“No, not with a skillet or a gun! 
He merely told her to leave and'she 
flew into a rage. She hated him, 
Danny! She would have hated anyone 
who occupied what she considered her 
rightful home. She announced her 
intention of using that cabin whenever 
she pleased. She threatened to accuse 
Douglas of attacking her if he inter- 
fered again!” 

—Laurent. seemed to choke on his 
own words. He was having difficulty 
finding the right ones. 

He said: “She saw . immediately 
that Douglas was different. Not just 
a stranger, Danny, as you were when 
the sheriff chucked you into that cell; 
but a poor unfortunate the wagging 
tongues of Cooperton could destroy 
with such a charge.” ο 

“A nut,” Danny said, and the old 
man’s lips trembled in the moonlight. 

“In your vocabulary, perhaps. 
Nevertheless. he’s innocent and I must 
have that statement.” 

“And what happens to me if I turn 
it over?” n 

“You have nothing to fear. I’ve 
been trying to save you from the mo- 
ment I heard of your arrest, and I’ve 
never lost a capital ¢ase.” 

That did it. 
could swallow- that story. Up to a 
point he was just a pair of ears listen- 
ing to a gifted persuader. But sud- 
denly all that was over and Danny was 
just plain mad. A capital case! So 
that’s all he meant to Alexander Lau- 
rent, and after all these years of 
thinking he was a human being with 
‘feelings and rights like anybody else! 
Like old Doc Gaynor, for instance, or 
that poor little guy in the raincoat. 
But, of course, Danny Ross wasn’t 
supposed to think about them. He was 
‘supposed to be dumb enough to meekly 
hand over a little item that had already 
cost two lives, and maybe say “Thank 
you” for the slug in his back when the 
car stopped. 

“You've been trying to save me!” 
he howled. “Now I'll tell one! You 
only sent Cooper to see me to get a 
line on that wallet you didn’t find in 
the old doe’s pocket! You only nosed 
around to get a line on Malone!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Danny!” 

“That’s just what I’m not being.” 

The car was already beginning to 
slow down. Up ahead Danny could 
see the dark line of trees leading to 
the ranch house, and the cool night 
air wasn’t rushing in quite so fast from 
the window behind Laurent’s shoulder. 
The window was real nice to think 
about. Funny how these guys who 
tried to do everybody's thinking always 
overlooked little details like open win- 
dows. 

“What you’re trying to make me 


Up to a point Danny 


believe.is that Francy put the finger on 
Douglas on her deathbed, and it was 
all a lie!” 

“She might not have known it was 
a lie,” Laurent conceded. “She was 
struck from behind.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


66 KAY! She was struck from 

behind and thought it was 

Douglas when it wasn't. 

Only how come you know 

so mucn about what happened in that 
cabin?” ; 

“Douglas told me.” 

“And did Douglas tell you what was 
in the old Ώου wallet?” 

It was almost funny to see Laurent 
change. One minute he was full of 
warmth and kindness, and the next 
he was just a desperate man at the 
end of a .45. Danny had been expect- 
ing to see a gun like that all the way 
from Mountain View. : 

“Pll take that “statement now,” 
Laurent said. 2 

“Is that what you told the old doc?” 

“Gaynor was a ‘fool! He knew 
Douglas’ condition and believed what 
that woman told him.” 

“And what did Malone believe?” 

“Malone?” Laurent seemed to have 
trouble recalling the name. “How 
could I be sure Malone hadn't read 
those lies and would remember them 
when his drunken stupor wore off? 
I didn’t want to kill them! But that 
woman reached beyond the grave to 
destroy my son! To stop that I have 
no choice—" 

Danny didn’t have much choice 
either. He had the old doctor's wallet 
—held high in one hand so Laurent 
could ‘get a good look at it before it 
sailed past his nose through the open 
window. Σ 3 


“Go ahead and shoot!” he yelled, 


“but you'll still need this!” 

Laurent shoved the brake pedal to 
the floorboards at about the same 
moment that Danny hit the dirt. All 
the way to a clump of trees he was 
expecting a bullet, but the old man 
had to stop for the wallet. Only then 
could he take up-the chase. Danny 
never knew how long it lasted. The 
trees were a shelter against the moon- 
light; but they were traitors, too— 
every crackling branch, every broken 
twig of them crying out directions to 
a desperate old man with a gun. 
There was a path through the trees, 
put it didn’t take Danny long to 
realize that he wasn’t the only one 
using it. There were footsteps behind 
him, but that wasn’t all. There were 
footsteps ahead. } 

He dropped to the ground and hid 
behind the nearest bush. He was still 
crouched in the shadows when Virgil 
and Trace and all the others swarmed 
over the scene. A short distance away 
Alexander Laurent sat on the ground 
in the moonlight stroking his dead 
son’s hair. The gun lay on the earth 
beside him, but he had no use for it 
now. He had no use for the sheriff 
or the deputies, and no ears for 
Danny’s frantic story. He'd been like 
that since that one cry of anguish 
when Douglas stumbled out of the 
darkness and fell at his feet. Only 
when Virgil found the wallet did he 
take notice. 

“It’s a lie!” he cried out. “I killed 
that Jezebel! Everything she told the 
doctor was a lie!’ 

Danny almost felt sorry for the old 
man when Virgil ripped open the 
leather fold; but he got quite a wal- 
lop out of the bewildered expression 
that came over the sheriff's face. 
And now that it was all over, he 
wasn’t a bit scared. 

“Sure, I know about it,” he said. 
“That’s why I ran. I figured one of 
you would be fool enough to follow.” 

Two days in the flush tank hadn’t 
left enough ink on Francy’s statement 
to give them the time of year! 

xx x 

“I suppose now you'll be telling us 
tkat you knew it was Laurent all 
the time!” 

Trace was sitting in Virgil's chair 
with his feet on Virgil's desk, and 
getting away with it until the sheriff 
returned from Red Rock. There had 
been a slight change in personnel, 
but when Virgil said he was deliver- 
ing a prisoner he delivered! As for 
Danny, he just had a good night's 
sleep at the Pioneer hotel (αἱ. the 
county’s expense) and was collecting 
his gear prior to catching a bus. He 
had his canvas zipper bag, an old 


15 


jacket of Trace’s to replace the one 
lost in the fire, and a wad of bills 
in. his levis. Two hundred dollars— 
just like when he hit town. 


“I didn’t say that I knew all the ` 


time,” he protested. “I just said that 
I never fell for that line he was giv- 
ing me in the car last night. I guess 
I got to remembering what the old 
doctor had said when E rode with 
bim that day, something about need- 


ing another language to tell something | 


he didn’t like to tell. I figured it 
must have been Laurent he was think- 













ing about, and what he'd have to tell 
him about his own son. σα. 
else could he have known 3 rony 
said if the doctor hadn't him?” 

Trace nodded. “Laui xplained 


everything before he 
Rock. He was worried 
ment he heard Francy was 
She hadn't seen him follow 
{ο that cabin, but she had 
las; so he waited het 
knowing that Charley 
along sooner or later.” 

Trace didn’t like to talk 
The whole affair made him b 
and angry, because he'd been p 
for a sucker all around—by Francy, 
by Jim Rice, and by Laurent. “I said 
all the time that no big mouthpiece 
gives away free samples,” Danny said, 
and the observation didn’t do a thing 
for Trace’s ego: Laurent’s score might 
have been settled when his anxiety 
te silence the kid led him too close 
to home on one of Douglas’ bad 
nights; but being used for a stooge 
wasn’t a pleasant pastime even under 
the guise of benevolence. Noblesse 
oblige! Now that the idol had fallen, 
Trace could see the flaws in the clay. 
Alexander Laurent’s world was filled 
with Douglases — child-like creatures 
that must be protected and tolerated, 
but never allowed to mature. 

When Arthur suddenly appeared in 
the doorway, Trace’s heels hit the 
floor like the crack of a starting gun. 
“Where would you be without me?” 
he challenged. 3 

Arthur didn’t seem particularly im- 
pressed. “Are you crazy?” he in- 
quired. “Without you Τά be getting 
some work done. Τά be fixing that 
barn τοοῖ--” 

“You're right you would! And I'll 
tell you something else—all the people 
around there would be doing just 
exactly what they’re doing now 
there’d never been a Cooper on God’s 
good earth! Laurent is welcome to 
that pile of rocks my ancestor built. 
He's welcome to my ancestors; maybe 
they'll keep him company where he’s 
going. Let’s get at that roof!” 

Trace was having too good a time 
with his liberation to even notice the 
telegram Arthur had delivered until 
it was opened under his nose. It was 
the reply to the one he sent from 
Red Rock the day before, a confir- 
mation actually, but now that he had 
ii, Trace was undecided what to do. 
A man likes to make his own decisions. 
Who was he to give Danny directives?” 

He looked up and saw the kid turn- 
ing toward the door. “Whats your 
hurry?” he asked. 

« “There’s a bus coming in,” Danny 
said. Ξ 

It was really a pair of buses, one 
from the north and one from the 
scuth, And Danny hadn't confided his 
destination. 

“Its not that I don’t appreciate 
your hospitality,” he said wrily, “but 
I have sort of a date. Here—” He 
yanked the language dictionary from 
his pocket and tossed it on the desk. 
“This is for the sheriff. He needs a 
new vocabulary.” 

Danny threw Trace and Arthur a 
broad wink and sauntered across the 
street, tall and lanky in his tight levis 
and with the sun making a 
erown of his stubby 5 


ment they lost bed 







the buses, and 
pulled out and he wa 
before climbing aboard the other. - 

Trace made = re of the 
telegram in his hand. “I think we 
sheuld wire Danny’s draft board to 








keep on,” he said, “and 
tell | on his ναν . 

= the scenic route?” Arthur 
suggested. 

“No—” y 


With the buses out of the way 
Trace could see something else.in the 
line of unfinished business. Joyce 
was ust ανα in at the drug store 
a + ' street, and it had been a 
long time since he bought a drink 
at a fountain. 

“Let’s just say the kid hit a detour,” 
he concluded. “It happens to the best 
and the worst of us.” 

THE END 


᾽ 
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